





SAINT AUGUSTINE AND MODERN 
PELAGIANISM 


HE whole Catholic world is celebrating in various 

fashions during the present year the fifteenth centen- 

ary of the death of St. Augustine of Hippo, the 
greatest Western champion of Catholic Orthodoxy. Natur- 
ally enough, the Eucharistic Congress at Carthage was made 
the occasion of paying him special honour, and, on its eve, 
April 20th, the Holy Father issued a magnificent Encyclical, 
Ad Salutem, in which the career, teaching, and influence of 
the Saint are sketched with singular eloquence and force. The 
Catholic Press everywhere is publishing, or planning, 
myriads of appreciative articles, whilst the numerous religious 
Orders and Congregations, which regard Augustine as their 
Founder, are holding more or less elaborate services of com- 
memoration. One of these, in which five religious bodies are 
joining, is announced to take place in London, at the end of 
September. No doubt, in these many discussions and gather- 
ings, the aspect of St. Augustine’s teaching which I am about 
to deal with here will be copiously stressed ; however, since 
it is the most actual of all, directed against the chief heresy 
which has survived the Saint’s polemic, it deserves all the 
emphasis that is due to repetition. The Pope himself calls 
attention to the vanity and futility of the ‘‘Terrestrial City,’’ 
with which Augustine contrasts man’s supernatural home in 
the best-known of his works, the “‘City of God.”’ 

I say then that Manichees, Donatists, Pelagians, were 
the three enemies of the faith, in waging war against whom 
St. Augustine spent the successive stages of his episcopate. 
Two of these enemies have died out, and live only in history ; 
the Manichees as an organized body, and the Donatists. You 
may read of the former in a little work of mine, ‘“The Mani- 
chees, as St. Augustine saw them’’ (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne: 1s. 6d.). The Donatists are ably dealt with by 
Father Bede Jarrett,O.P. (CambridgeSummer School Papers, 
1929). But the Pelagian is very much with us, not indeed in 
name, fer most Pelagians have never heard of Pelagius, but 
in practice and reality. 

Pelagianism is essentially the setting aside of Grace. A 
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thing is known by its opposite. To know nothing of Grace 
is to know nothing of Pelagianism, as such. And this is why 
Pelagians do not know that they are Pelagians. They have 
no idea of the magnitude of what they are setting aside. 
Pelagianism is otherwise called Naturalism, because it stays 
within the order of Nature, and ignores the elevation of man 
to a state above his nature, which is called the supernatural 
state. Pelagianism is the repudiation of the supernatural. 

I do not mean the repudiation of the miraculous. Miracles 
belong to the supernatural order, but they do not constitute 
that order. They belong to the constructive rather than to the 
formal and constituent side of it. The supernatural state 
stands firmly enough after the scaffolding of the first erection 
of it has been removed. So it stands in the vast majority of 
Christians. They go through life from the cradle to the grave, 
without having any personal experience of any miracle. 
Miracles, therefore, may be left out of count in the discussion 
of Pelagianism. The supernatural is indeed a vast addition 
to the course of nature, but not a sensible addition ; and what 
is not sensible is not miraculous, in the strict sense of that 
term. Thus transubstantiation is not strictly a miracle, not 
being a sensible change. The ordinary workings of the 
Sacraments are supernatural, entirely supernatural, but not 
miraculous. The Sacraments are channels of grace, and grace 
is not miraculous. A priest is not made a miracle-worker by 
his ordination. 

What happens when a baby is baptized? To the eye of 
sense just nothing at all. A squalling, troublesome thing it 
was, a troublesome, squalling thing it still remains: the 
nurse notices no difference. But there is a huge difference, 
recognizable when it is spiritually examined (I Cor. ii. 11). 
It was a mere creature, now it is partaker of the divine nature 
(II Peter i. 4). It was a servant, with no prospect, however 
well-conducted might be its life, of anything beyond a ser- 
vant’s wages for eternity : it is now a child of God, marked 
out to see the face of its Father in heaven, and to be happy 
there with the happiness of God Himself. The supernatural 
begins in baptism, and culminates in the beatific vision. 

The way to heaven is a sort of inverted University course. 
It is as though the degree were given on the very day of 
matriculation, and then the new graduate were allotted so 
many years to show himself worthy of it, under pain of having 
the degree, the talent, as it is called in the Gospel, taken 
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away from him. (Matt. xxv. 28.) But dying before he is old 
enough to sin, the babe, without further preparation or trial, 
has heaven given to him in virtue of the free gift of sanctify- 
ing grace bestowed in baptism. By that grace,—by grace, 
the gift of God, not of works (Eph. ii. 8, 9)—that child has 
a right to see God for ever in heaven. And on no other title 
can that child, or any creatable creature, however exalted, 
and however full of good works, have a right to that beatific 
vision. Such a vision is ever and in all cases essentially 
gratuitous. Heaven is ever the sheer mercy and bounty of 
God. This is the main article of St. Augustine’s teaching, 
and it is an article of Catholic faith. 

But no human being, after coming to the use of reason, 
ever goes to heaven by sanctifying grace alone. To try to 
do so would be to wrap up your talent in a napkin. The 
thing cannot be done. The man was condemned who 
thought to accomplish it (Luke xix. 20). With the advance 
of reason,temptations come on, first to venial, then to mortal 
sin. To sin mortally is to forfeit the baptismal gift of sancti- 
fying grace. God’s mercy is ready to restore it on the sin- 
ner’s doing penance. Here is another gratuitous favour. God 
is no more bound in the nature of things to restore grace when 
lost than He was to have given it at the outset. No soul in 
mortal sin can ever strictly merit the forgiveness of that sin. 
God will graciously forgive on condition of man’s repentance. 
But a man cannot repent of himself. He cannot repent effect- 
ually before God without another sort of grace being bestowed 
upon him. That grace is called actual grace. Actual grace 
differs from sanctifying grace in being momentary and in- 
stantaneous, like a flash of lightning, whereas sanctifying 
grace is of itself permanent. Actual grace appears only on 
earth, where alone it is needed: sanctifying grace endures 
for eternity in heaven. Actual grace presupposes the use of 
reason. It is a movement of the understanding and will, a 
thought and impulse set up immediately by God, not occur- 
ing as other thoughts do naturally, from some sensory impres- 
sion or association of ideas. It is an interference of God beyond 
the course of nature, and yet, as I have said, not miraculous. 
Without actual grace we cannot, in the long run, resist 
vehement temptation. That is of faith. Yet actual grace does 
not overwhelm one, it leaves the will free to accept or reject 
it. That also is of faith, against the Jansenists. But how this 
actual grace and our free will work together, is matter of 
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profound and perennial dispute even among Catholic theolo- 
gians : a dispute which we had better not enter into. Actual 
grace is needed, not only to resist temptation, but also, along 
with sanctifying grace, to do any good work whatsoever that 
shall be meritorious of heaven. But where sanctifying grace 
is in the soul, along with the habitual practice of prayer, it 
draws down actual graces in showers. A work, naturally and 
of itself innocent, when done under the prompting of actual 
grace, is said to be supernaturally good. And if the doer is 
at the time in the state of sanctifying grace, that work merits 
an increase of the said sanctifying grace, and so ultimately 
of glory in heaven. Thus the Blessed in heaven, if they have 
not died in infancy, are there, first by virtue of the sanctify- 
ing grace given them in baptism; secondly, by the increase 
of that sanctifying grace due to their supernaturally good 
works. 

That increase makes the merit of the saints, elaborately 
explained by the Council of Trent. But how can that be merit, 
which, as I have said, is the sheer mercy of God? It is be- 
cause all merit is grounded on the possession of sanctifying 
grace ; and sanctifying grace itself is the sheer mercy of God. 
No creature of itself can merit to be in the state of grace. So 
it is written of the four-and-twenty elders, they cast down their 
crowns before the throne (Apoc. iv. 11). So if I give a beggar- 
man a thousand pounds, and he turns it by traffic into a 
thousand-and-twenty, what he has thus won must still be at- 
tributed to my sheer liberality. The comparison is not per- 
fect, but it will do. 

All this elaborate machinery of Grace is brushed away by 
Pelagians and modern Secularists. Their crying sin is in- 
dependence of God. They fancy that they can get along very 
well without God. Not, of course, without Morality, for with- 
out some Morality the world would become a bear-garden, 
but they want no Morality looking beyond this life, and there- 
fore no dogmatic religion. ‘‘Simple Bible lessons,’’ enforc- 
ing social duties, they take to be sufficient religious educa- 
tion, where simple means undogmatic and wholly earthly. 
One would like to hear such a ‘‘simple Bible lesson”’ given on 
the first chapter of St. John. 

There are two extreme views, both heretical, on this sub- 
ject of Grace. The one makes Grace irresistible, the other ex- 
cludes it altogether. The one makes salvation wholly of God, 
man having no part in it. The only salvation the other knows 
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is the result of purely human effort. The one is Calvinism, 
the other Pelagianism. It is a curious fact of psychological 
history, that Protestantism was cradled in Calvinism, and 
has now gone quite round the circle, and completed its evo- 
lution in Pelagianism. This is observable in the Church of 
England, and still more in what are called the Free Churches in 
Scotland and Wales. Richard Baxter, the celebrated Noncon- 
formist divine, born in 1625, tells us in his Autobiography 
how, when he came into the world, all Kidderminster was alive 
with discussions on Grace. I fear there is very little said about 
Grace in Kidderminster now. In Oxford, I remember how, 
in the height of term time, Thomas Mozely’s learned and 
valuable work on Augustinian Predestination was selling on 
a second-hand bookshop in the Broad at the low figure of 
threepence. A friend bought the book, and generously pre- 
sented it to me. I am not sorry myself that many of these dis- 
cussions on Grace have died down. They brought in danger- 
ous errors, they raised questions of Election and Reprobation, 
on which the human mind can arrive at no complete solution, 
and which, consequently, are better discussed in camera, be- 
hind closed doors, in the rarefied atmosphere of the Schools. 

There is one exception I would make to this Exclusion Bill. 
It is in the case of Sanctifying Grace. I wish we could in- 
duce all practising Catholics steadily to think and believe and 
remember that they are in the state of sanctifying grace. To 
say Mass or receive Holy Communion, a person must honestly 
presume that he is in that state. If his conscience will not 
allow him to do that, he must stay away from the altar till 
he has been to confession. Now what he presumes in the 
morning, he may presume all day long continually, day by 
day, so long as he does not know that he has fallen into 
mortal sin. Should he do so—silly man, to have forfeited the 
grace of God ! But still more silly he, if he remains wallowing 
in his sin,without having recourse to the ready means of resti- 
tution to grace which God's mercy has provided. To be 
in the state of grace is to be a child of God, not nominally, but 
by an adoption which is a real change of nature, becoming, 
as St. Paul says, a new creature (Gal. vi. 15). It is to havea 
right to the sight of God, a right that is to be allowed and 
fulfilled in God’s own good time (I John iii. 2). It is to be 
within a narrow margin of heaven, the margin being the brief 
span of this mortal life. It is to be a member of Christ, of 
His body, of His flesh and of His bones (I Cor. vi. 15; Eph. 
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v. 30). It is to have the Spirit of God dwelling within one, 
pervading all one’s being, the material part as well as the 
spiritual part, for in the living man the two are indissolubly 
blended together, so that one’s bodily limbs are members of 
Christ, and one’s body is the temple of the Holy Ghost (I Cor. 
vi. 15—20). And all this holds not merely of highly-exalted 
saints, but of the ordinary Christian, for it was to ordinary 
Christians that St. Paul wrote. Nor is any high mystical 
favour, such as we read of as given to saints like St. Teresa 
or St. Catherine of Siena, anything like so grand and precious 
as the sanctifying grace given to all in baptism. Nor is this 
grace diminished by venial sin, though it is certainly im- 
perilled by wilful venial sins, which are the ready road to 
mortal sin. Such wilful sins are blemishes and defects, which 
grieve the Holy Spirit within us (Eph. iv. 30), though they 
do not immediately drive Him away. 

This realization of the presence of sanctifying grace within 
us is a great preservative against wilful sin, venial as well as 
mortal. It is a great incentive to purity and to charity, to self- 
respect and respect for the person of our neighbour. Let us 
consider one another as an incitement to charity and good 
works (Heb. x. 24). We are bidden at stated times to ex- 
amine ourselves and find out what is the origin of most of 
our faults. How few ever come to the conclusion, that most 
of their faults arise from a lack of spiritual cheerfulness ! And 
yet such is often the fact. Failing in cheerfulness, we get 
cross with ourselves, with our neighbour, and even with God. 
Anything like sanctity looks as hopeless for us as climbing 
the peak of Kanchenjunga. And yet our conscience tells us 
that we ought to go on climbing. We grow dissatisfied and 
disagreeable, anyhow, much less amiable than we might be. 
Is not amiability a bypath to sanctity ? St. Francis of Sales 
has a remarkable saying, that we need not be afraid of be- 
coming vain of our supernatural virtues : it is natural endow- 
ments, allied to virtue, that make men vain. The supernatural, 
known as such, cries aloud in our ear that it is of God, not 
of our own procuring: so, far from being vain, we are 
humbled, fearing that God may take it away. No one is ever 
vain at being in the state of grace. No one is vain of the 
Holy Spirit dwelling within him. A keen sense of our “‘in- 
numerable sins, offences, and negligences,’’ all of our own 
growth, all thoroughly our own, joined to a similar keen 
sense of the gifts of grace within us, are the basis of that mar- 
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vellous virtue, magnanimous humility. Unfortunately the 
second element gets neglected, and the virtue spoilt. 

There is a phrase, ‘‘a self-made man,”’ describing one who 
has made his own fortune. Upon someone boasting of being 
a self-made man, a neighbour wittily remarked : ‘‘ Well, that 
is relieving the Creator of a great responsibility.’”’ There is 
no better expression of the Pelagian heresy than this: ‘‘In 
the spiritual order, I am a self-made man.’’ To which the 
Council of Orange (Arausicanum), in the sixth century, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of St. Augustine, replied : ‘‘Man has 
nothing of his own but sin and misery.’’ And that pronounce- 
ment of the Council of Orange has been taken up and ratified 
by the Universal Church. ‘‘Of his own,’ that is, away from 
God, man is nothing even in the natural order. Even natural 
excellences and successes, such as victory in war, are the 
gift of God: 

Take it, God, 
For it is none but thine. 
And be it death proclaimed throughout our host 
To boast of this or take that praise from God 
Which is his only. 
Let there be sung Von nobis and Ze Deum. 


So Shakespeare’s ‘‘Henry V.”’ after the battle of Agincourt. 
And what is true of the natural is ten times more true of gifts 
in the supernatural order. Keep well to the word supernatural, 
understand it fully, accept it, and you will be as far removed 
from Pelagianism as St. Augustine was himself. 


JOSEPH RICKABY. 








“FORCED LABOUR” IN COLONIAL 
TERRITORIES 


S these lines are printed the Annual International 

Labour Conference of the League of Nations is meet- 

ing to consider the framing of an international Treaty 
designed eventually to stop, and in the meantime to limit as 
much as possible, the compulsory labour of natives in colonial 
territories. All the Colonial Powers except the United Sates 
replied to the Questionnaire sent out after last year’s Confer- 
ence: all except Portugal are in favour of a Convention for 
this purpose. What are the issues involved and what prac- 
tical outcome of the Conference can be envisaged ? 

When the sails of Columbus’s little storm-tossed ships, 
white with the Atlantic salt, grew larger to the astonished eyes 
of a group of Central American Indians, there opened a new 
problem in the eternal task of applying Christian principles 
to human society which Western civilization has never fully 
grasped or solved. To-day it presents a crisis of the first mag- 
nitude. It is the problem of reconciling the right of the 
crowded and highly skilled European races to natural de- 
velopment, which inevitably leads to extra-European settle- 
ment, with the rights of primitive natives sparsely inhabiting 
vast undeveloped territories. The conditions that might 
justify conquest, occupation or punitive wars; the rights of 
native chiefs; the position of the Christian new-comers among 
pagans; the intermingling of missionary endeavour with 
political penetration—these are but a few aspects of that great 
colonial problem. The most difficult of all is the task of ob- 
serving the requirements of justice when recruiting labour for 
the vast work of exploiting the natural resources of the 
country, in view of the ceaseless conflict between the Christian 
spirit and the tradition of slavery, and all the new temptations 
of the settlers to rapacity and tyranny. 

It is this great problem of colonial ethics which distin- 
guishes more than anything else the modern period in inter- 
national law and politics, from the era of the old Christendom 
—Europe and the Mediterranean lands—which preceded it. 
And from the first days of the Spanish conquests four cen- 
turies ago, the Catholic Church—which never was or will be 
a merely European Church—came forward as the champion 
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of native rights and there began that unceasing conflict of aim 
between the missionary and the conquistador, which we can 
observe to-day between the Vicars-Apostolic and the nigger- 
driving colonists of the Congo. That conflict has not gener- 
ally existed between the missionary Church and the home 
Government, which has often felt it its duty to encourage and 
help the preaching of the Gospel to the natives. It was a King 
of Spain, who, outraged at the tales of enslavement and mas- 
sacre that reached him, appointed Fra Bartolomé de las Casas 
protector of the Indians; and the heroic tale of his apostolate 
and that of his colleagues in Mexico, or of the Jesuit Reduc- 
tions of Paraguay, showed the Church to be once more what 
she had been in the declining days of the Roman Empire, the 
defender of the weak and the educator of the Barbarian. It 
showed, too, the best traditions of the Catholic State support- 
ing the Church in this work. In that early dawn of the age of 
colonial expansion, however, as to-day, European leaders of 
thought were in two camps—on the one side Vittoria and Las 
Casas, who upheld the human rights of the natives—their 
rights to life, liberty, association and development—and cir- 
cumscribed to the utmost the colonists’ title to bring them 
under Spanish domination ; on the other side, Sepulveda, the 
die-hard Imperialist, who was for treating the unbaptized 
savages as all but animals, and putting no check upon con- 
quest. 

Then the crowded halls of Salamanca resounded to those 
epoch-making disputations. To-day the scene has shifted to 
Geneva ; where withall the electrical recording and interpreting 
devises of a modern international Conference, delegates from 
the great majority of Governments, as well as from organiza- 
tions of workers and employers, are met to thrash out a Treaty 
or Convention to abolish and, in the meantime, to restrict the 
Forced Labour of Natives in almost every part of the world. 
The spirits of those great Apostles of the Spanish Main, of 
St. Peter Claver, of Lavigerie, cannot be indifferent to these 
endeavours : may their prayers bring success. 

For three years at least an intensive investigation of the 
true conditions of native labour has been pursued by the In- 
ternational Labour Organization of the League of Nations, in 
conjunction with the Mandates Commission. One of the 
ablest officers of the Organization, Mr. Grimshaw, has given 
his life in this work. What has this enquiry revealed? It has 
revealed, apart from much forced labour caused by sheer 
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necessity and reasonably regulated, systems of native employ- 
ment closely akin to slavery (but for certain white-washing 
formalities) in almost all colonial territories. In the Dutch 
East Indies over 1,300,000 natives are subject to compulsory 
labour, though a large proportion of them are able, if they 
wish, to commute it for a tax in money. There the conditions 
of the labourers are fairly satisfactory; but elsewhere the 
Dutch Calvinist is a hard task-master, and a recent re- 





port of the South African Government to the League of | 


Nations admits that some Boer farmers have reverted to 
their old device of slave-raiding to obtain labour for their 
lands. In French Equatorial Africa, West African depen- 
dencies and Mandates, there is a ‘“‘prestation’’ or labour 
tax imposed on the whole native population, with not a few 
serious hardships. Indeed the worst scandal of the kind since 
the War, the death of nearly 17,000 natives in building the 
Congo-Ocean railway, is attributable to this system In 
Madagascar, military conscription is the usual method of 
securing supplies of labour for any kind of public purpose. In 
Mozambique, the Portuguese settler, notwithstanding sundry 
praiseworthy laws, can get his blacks almost completely at 
his mercy and have them whipped or imprisoned, with the 
easy connivance of a magistrate, if they run away or prove 
recalcitrant. The feverish industrial development of the 
Belgian Congo leaves the managers of vast concessions with 
a chronic shortage of labour, which leads to the forced trans- 
fer of natives from great distances, thanks to the venality of 
the chiefs and recruiting by Government agents, which Mgr. 
Roelens and the other Catholic Bishops of the colony have 
recently condemned in vigorous terms. In Liberia—unhappy 
experiment at a Negro republic heavily mortgaged to Ameri- 
can finance—the ‘‘assistance’’ given in return for cash by the 
chiefs and Government in providing labour for the Firestone 
Rubber Company, has raised a storm of accusations and 
denials in the United States. Here an International Commis- 
sion of Enquiry has been appointed. In the Italian colonies, 
natives are forced to work for private employers who secure 
Government contracts for public work. Peonage, or debt 
slavery, is far from unknown in Central and South America; 
and in some of the Southern States of the U.S.A., in defiance 
of the law, convicted negroes are still leased out in a form 
of servitude by prison authorities to private employers. From 
Guatemala it is cheerfully recorded that ‘‘if there is any diffi- 
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culty in recruiting labour for picking, the Guatemalan offi- 
cials force the labourer under threat of conscription in the 
army, Or even imprisonment. So the planters have little to 
worry about in regard to labour supply.’’ As for the British 
Empire, compulsory labour is used very extensively in prac- 
tically all the African dependencies and Mandated Areas and 
in the Pacific Islands under Australian and New Zealand Ad- 
ministration. 

Already the demand for native labourers is such a great 
one that recruiting is becoming a heavy burden on the 
people. One recruiting vessel follows the other. By 
means of enticing, threatening and deceiving, boys are 


led to follow the recruiter. . . . In addition to this, patrol 
officers go and requisition the boys whom the recruiters 
were unable to persuade. . . . Some weeks ago, approxi- 


mately 400 natives were in this manner taken out of Azera 
and at present the same is taking place north of Finsch- 
hafen. 


So runs a report of the Australian Missionary Conference, 
recorded by the Mandates Commission last year. It is only 
fair to say that the British Colonial Office and a considerable 
number of distinguished colonial administrators, both British, 
French and Belgian, are thoroughly opposed to compulsory 
labour as a permanent system, and agree that it should only 
be resorted to for really urgent public purposes. The British 
(like Lord Lugard and Sir Donald Cameron) have taken the 
initiative in pressing for an International Convention. 
What do Catholic social principles require in such a situa- 
tion? They are certainly opposed to slavery as derogatory 
to the dignity and natural rights of man. They certainly con- 
demn certain barbarities incidental to compulsion—floggings, 
fines, the chaining or roping together of labour gangs re- 
cruited to build railways, roads or bridges, all of which have 
undoubtedly occurred recently, and the wanton wastage of 
life through lack of medical attention, proper feeding or 
billeting or excessive hours of work. But what of the main 
principle? Is it wrong to compel people to work? Not, 
surely, within the restrictions imposed by justice and charity, 
for certain essential public services, as, for instance, for 
national defence; for averting famine; for road or railway 
building that will reduce the great burden of porterage; for 
irrigation and other commercial or public works that are 
essential or of the utmost value to the well-being of a back- 
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ward country. Under the proper safeguards the population 
during a transitional period can only benefit from such work. 
But human nature being what it is, distances so great, con- 
trol so difficult, it is almost impossible to prevent the white 
settler abusing the system to his own profit, unless rigorous 
restrictions are publicly made and made on a world-wide scale, 
since (as we have reason to know from the Soviet timber trade) 
there is no such unfair undercutting of prices as that which 
comes from territories in which forced labour is employed. 
On the initiative of its French group, the Catholic Union of 
International Studies, in conjunction with leaders of several 
great missionary congregations, and the Catholic Council for 
International Relations, set forth, in a memorandum presented 
to the International Labour Office for the 1929 Conference, 
the policy which they considered best. They demanded an 
International Convention; and the Draft Convention drawn 
up for consideration by this year’s Conference is very much 
in accordance with the lines which they advocated. A second 
memorandum presented a few weeks ago by the Catholic 
Union comments upon this Draft and suggests certain im- 
provements upon it. Many official representations were, of 
course, made to the International Labour Office by Govern- 
ments in reply to the Questionnaire addressed to them and by 
other unofficial bodies. It is too early to judge what practical 
result will emerge from the interplay of so many interests and 
views. But the Geneva Conference opened on June roth in 
a hopeful atmosphere. 

The Catholic memorandum, with which most of the reform- 
ing influences are in agreement, begins by asserting the gen- 
eral principle that negroes, yellow men, American Indians or 
Pacific Islanders have the same natural rights as the labourers 
of other races. It observes that the principles of Leo XIII.’s 
Encyclical ‘‘Rerum Novarum’’ have no restriction to people 
of a particular race or colour. Its authors urge, therefore, that 
(with whatever local adaptation be required) the principles of 
a just wage, hours of work limited by the worker’s physical 
powers, family duties and need of leisure, and the right of as- 
sociation should be applied to coloured labour as much as to 
white. They would like to see all Governments bind them- 
selves to abolish Forced Labour entirely at the earliest pos- 
sible date. In the meantime, they recognize the need of a 
transitional period during which compulsion to work should 
be tolerated for such closely defined purposes as the defence 
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of the country in time of war or insurrection ; essential public 
works for the common good when voluntary labour is not 
available; communal aor tribal duties; grave emergencies. 
Even so they claim that women, children and the aged should 
always be exempt, as also all the personnel concerned with 
education—for Forced Labour is the enemy of the Mission 
School. The number of days for which anyone should be 
forced to labour in the year should be strictly limited ; every 
precaution should be taken to prevent this form of conscrip- 
tion from breaking up family life or interfering with harvest- 
ing or other duties of the tribe or village by taking the labourer 
too far from home. Care should be taken of the worker’s 
health and housing, according to the climatic conditions and 
diet to which they are accustomed. (Many African natives 
are of low vitality and die like flies if exposed to new condi- 
tions of atmosphere and food.) Further, it is urged, workers 
instead of being liable to summary punishment should have a 
right of appeal to a recognized tribunal; and the central or 
supreme authority of the colony or mandated area should be 
directly and alone responsible both for imposing compulsory 
labour and seeing that the provisions of the proposed Con- 
vention are observed. Once a Convention is adopted, it is to 
be hoped that the Catholic citizens of all countries with colo- 
nial possessions will press with the utmost vigour for its signa- 
ture, ratification and loyal enactment. This is the first serious 
and world-wide attempt to apply to the labour problems of 
the ‘‘backward races’’ the principles which have been the 
mainspring of the Christian social movement in Europe. 


JOHN EPPSTEIN 








A JEWISH JESUIT 


yy HE reader has to thank—or blame—the Jewish 
World (January 2, 1930) for this article. Had it not 
been for a sketch in that issue entitled ‘‘Giovanni 
Baptista. A Jewish Jesuit,’’ the writer of this paper would 
never, in all probability, have known of the existence of the 
hero of these pages. Indeed, on reading the story as told in 
that weekly publication, one was tempted to doubt the correct- 
ness of the title “‘Jesuit’’ as applied in this case. Was it likely 
that a young man, who had only been admitted into the Order 
two years before, should be taking an active part in the burn- 
ing of rabbinical books? This, on the face of it, would cer- 
tainly seem most improbable. 

John Baptist is introduced as one of a series of ‘‘sorry con- 
verts’’ from Judaism to Christianity, a grandson of the famous 
grammarian, Elijah Levita. In early young-manhood the 
*‘wander-lust’’ came over him and he travelled from Alexan- 
dria, his birthplace, through Palestine, to Turkey, and thence 
into Europe, where he settled for some time in Germany. 
There he learns that his elder brother, also on tour, has been 
baptized in Venice. Thither he hastens in the hope of re- 
claiming him, but being kindly treated by some prominent 
Italians, he ends before long in following his brother’s ex- 
ample. His knowledge of half a dozen languages stands him 
in good stead; but his former co-religionists ‘“‘very naturally 
treat him with open hostility.’” He—also naturally—looks 
out for an opportunity to take reprisals on the Jewish com- 
munity. He soon gets his chance. A scholarly member of 
the Giustiniani family was at that time interested in bringing 
out Hebrew works, but finding the competition of Jewish pub- 
lishers too keen for him, he consults with his friend John 
Baptist, and they decide on a deputation to Pope Julius III., 
with a view to having all unauthorized Hebrew books con- 
signed to the flames. Two other ‘‘meshummadim”’ (apostates) 
accompany our young friend. Julius was averse to such 
drastic measures, but the notorious Caraffa, the Inquisitor, 
rises to the occasion and obtains the necessary Bull. The 
bonfire is dated—the only date in an article of almost two 
columns—New Year’s Day, September (Jewish calendar), 
1553; and similar ‘‘disgusting exhibitions’’ were witnessed in 
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several of the larger Italian towns. Things were made hot 
for J.B., and so he obtains permission to try his hand at con- 
verting Jews under what he hopes may prove more favour- 
able conditions in his own native country ; but his old mother, 
who had kept her eye on his vagaries, raises the hue and cry 
and, as the result of her warnings, he meets with a freezing 
reception. In disgust he falls back on Rome and devotes his 
restless energy to the composing of theological treatises. Such 
is, almost in the ‘‘ipsissima verba,’’ the gist of the story as 
told for the edification of Anglo-Jewish readers. 

Catholics will make all reasonable allowance for Jews re- 
senting ‘“‘perversions’’; but the attitude of mind according 
to which every secession from Judaism to Christianity is to be 
condemned as insincere cannot be condoned. The passing 
from Catholicism to Protestantism is a process on very differ- 
ent lines, being, as Dr. Johnson pointed out in a well-known 
aphorism, subtraction not addition; but even in this case, 
charity must be preserved and each instance considered in its 
own setting. 

The work involved in getting on the tracks of John Baptist 
is by no means inconsiderable. His name is elusive: some- 
times he is plain John Baptist—of which there are many in 
the pre-surname period—sometimes Elianus is added as a 
means of distinction, sometimes Romanus. Some say his 
name as a “‘Judaist’’ was Solomon, others that it was Elias. 
Gratz tells us in his ‘‘History of the Jews’’ that Elias Levita 
(1468—1549), the grandfather of Elianus, had lived for some 
time in Venice in the house of Cardinal Egidio. There were 
during the Renaissance period several striking examples of 
close friendship between Jews and Catholics and it is admitted 
that the discussions held in the sixteenth century between 
Rabbis and Cardinals were conducted on amicable lines. To 
return to our historian, Gratz: the elder grandson became a 
priest and a canon; the younger, here styled Solomon 
Romano, had two other ex-Judaists associated with him in 
his anti-Talmud campaign, whose names were Joseph Moro 
and Anano di Foligno. Gritz puts his foot into it badly when 
he indulges in a gibe against Infallibility on the ground that 
Popes varied in their attitude towards Jewish religious books ; 
nor would he be supported by modern scholars when he as- 
serts that ‘‘there is no word referring to Christianity’’ in that 
vast compilation known as the Talmud. He states that the 
censors were baptized Jews and that—a gracious admission— 
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Pius IV. was well-disposed in regard to the famous mystical 
work, the ‘‘Zohar’’ (Splendour). Vogelstein and Rieger 
(‘‘Geschichte der Juden in Rom.’’ Vol. II., p. 146) speaks of 
‘“‘Selomoh (Vittorio Eliano) Romano’’: this would appear 
to be an amalgamation of the two brothers. An old-fashioned 
sixteenth-century summary of Jewish history entitled ‘‘Emek 
habacha”’ (Vale of Balsam), by R. Joseph ha-Cohen, written 
in Hebrew in somewhat Biblical style, regards all concerned 
in the anti-Talmud campaign as worthless and wicked mis- 
creants and ends a short account of the infamous conspiracy 
with a pretty little curse reminiscent of the comminatory 
psalms. To this worthy Rabbi our friend is Samuel-Romano. 

We must now explore some Catholic sources. These are 
mainly the great history of the early years of the Jesuit Order 
associated with the names of Orlandini and Sacchini, the 
*‘Monumenta Historica S.J.’’ (Chronicon Polanco), the 
“‘Bibliotheca Scriptorum §S.J.’’ (Ribadeneira, Alegambe, 
Southwell: 1676), and the similar work by Sommervégel. 
From these we learn once more that John Baptist, at the age 
of twenty, possessed a competent knowledge of six languages, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Turkish, German, Spanish, Italian. He 
could quote almost any passage from the Old Testament. 
Elijah Aschkenazi, a maternal uncle, was his tutor and travel- 
ling companion : his name implies that he was a German Jew 
as distinguished from the Sephardim (Spanish Jews). It was 
John Baptist Contarini—note the Christian name—who intro- 
duced him to Pére André des Freux (Andreas Frusius), one 
reason being that this gifted Jesuit took a special interest in 
Hebrew. Frusius also enjoyed the reputation of combining 
great learning with uncommon sanctity. His venerable ap- 
pearance was likewise in his favour. Elianus was deeply im- 
pressed and regarded his new priest-friend almost as an angel. 
One authority states that before falling in with Catholics he 
had been for a while, presumably in Germany, under 
Lutheran influence. He was baptized on the feast of St. 
Matthew, 1551. He sees some more Jesuits and reads the let- 
ters from missionaries in India. Before long he ardently 
desires to become a member himself. St. Ignatius consents, 
and he becomes a novice within a few months of his christen- 
ing. 

It is important that we should know something of the priest 
who stands as his godfather and who, at first sight, appears 
to have proceeded somewhat hastily in accepting a young 
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Jew as a Christian and a Jesuit with such a short period of 
probation. André des Freux, born at Chartres about the begin- 
ning of the century, became a secular priest and was for some 
years Curé of Thiverval. He was a most versatile scholar, 
combining in his attainments, in addition to those necessary 
for his profession, medicine, law, music—at which he excelled 
—and mathematics. He had an extraordinary facility for 
composing Latin verse. Alegambe, S.J., born at Brussels 
1592, who is suspected of being too eulogistic, records among 
several less ambiguous testimonies to his talent, that people 
sometimes found it difficult to know when ‘“‘he broke into 
poetry.’’ The ‘‘Biographie Universelle,’’ perhaps with some 
measure of semi-conscious ‘‘méchanceté,’’ infers from this 
intended compliment that his verse must at times have been 
very loosely constructed; whereas the true meaning prob- 
ably is that, as an orator, his speech was sometimes rather 
flowery. He was a great exponent of Holy Scripture, a fas- 
cinating lecturer and altogether a most remarkable man. The 
fame of Ignatius Loyola, who had quite recently obtained 
from Paul III. a charter for his ‘‘Company,”’ attracted the 
learned and zealous Curé de Thiverval to Rome : St. Ignatius 
took him to his heart and, whilst doing his noviceship, he also 
did some secretarial work for the holy Founder. He was then 
sent to Padua to revive and supplement his theology. The 
claim has been made for him that he was the first Jesuit to 
bring out a printed book; but the able biographer of Cardinal 
Bellarmine assures me that this distinction belongs to St. 
Peter Canisius,—Salmeron, in 1547, making a good second. 
At this rate Frusius with his treatise on the Exercises must 
be content with a third place. His expurgated edition of 
Martial is perhaps his best known contribution to literature. 
It may interest Jews to know that he wrote a short commen- 
tary on Genesis. There is also a grammar in verse, and no 
doubt his ‘‘Epigrammata in Haereticos’’ were not lacking in 
sting. He was the first Jesuit to profess Greek at Messina. He 
died at Rome as Rector of the Collegium Germanicum after a 
long and wasting illness, thus closing fifteen years of edifying 
and laborious religious life. His death took place three months 
and six days after that of St. Ignatius, in the year 1556. Such 
is the man who is responsible for the ‘‘perversion’’ of Solo- 
mon Elianus, our neophyte John Baptist. It is well that he 
was introduced and initiated into Christian ways by such a 
fine type of man, whom he accompanied to Rome. During the 
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time they had together at Venice, a port most favour- 
able for the purpose, they worked together in their spare 
time, not without fruit, in behalf of Moors, Turks and Chris- 
tian slaves, the Prior of the Trinitarians helping them in every 
way in his power. Alegambe in his short notice of des Freux 
writes, ‘When at Venice he added to the ranks of the Church 
and of the Society an illustrious worker, J.B.E., who proved 
himself a distinguished confessor of Christ.’ Even allowing 
for rhetoric, this is a striking eulogium. 

Official documents say of J.B. that ‘“‘he conducted himself 
admirably,’’ “‘gave proof of solid virtue and marked intelli- 
gence,’’ that “‘his memory was thoroughly reliable, his judg- 
ment sound and his constitution healthy.’’ ‘‘Nothing tired 
him’’: he was a true chip of the old Abrahamic stock! Un- 
fortunately, the Catholic authorities throw no light on his 
Talmud-burning proclivities: they admit the fact, but offer 
no explanation. This suggests the inference that they were 
not enthusiastic about the adventure. Several accounts make 
no mention of it at all. Although there is no call to be specially 
proud of the exploit, it would be unwise to repudiate it alto- 
gether. The Bulls plainly state that only those books were to 
be destroyed which contained passages calculated to give 
reasonable offence to Christians, the censors were well-versed 
in Hebrew letters and there seems no reason for thinking that 
they were, although mostly baptized Jews, as a body ill-dis- 
posed. And in so far as they may have been malicious, their 
old associates were not blameless: to treat a near relation as 
if he were dead because he has followed his conscience, is not 
a tactful procedure. The story is told of a father in Prague 
who burnt his child because it had been baptized. The Popes 
evidently had some “‘hot stuff’’ to deal with, and although the 
extant Talmuds have only a few scurrilous paragraphs allud- 
ing cryptically to Christ and Christianity, there is no reason 
to think that local editions may not have indulged more freely 
in such exhibitions of bad taste. 

Three or four years ago I wrote, after close study of R. T. 
Herford’s classic work ‘‘Christianity in the Talmud,” an 
article entitled ‘‘Christ in Jewish Legend.’’ Two or three 
fragments from it will help us in judging the present ques- 
tion:‘‘The completeness of the rejection of Jesus by His people 
may be estimated by the part which He plays in the record of 
rabbinical sayings during the first couple of centuries of the 
era called after Him. He may be found in the pages of the 
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Talmud disguised, ghostlike and grotesque, but to the eye 
of the scholar, Jew or Gentile, unmistakable. In one place He 
is styled ‘a certain one’ (peloni), in others ‘Balaam’ (the pro- 
phet who caused Israel to sin) or ‘Ben Stada’ or the Nazarene ; 
and the ‘Sinner in Israel’ is another synonym. Such are the 
usual labels. The facts of the life are horribly confused and 
distorted, the result of ignorance eked out by prejudice. 
Chronology is disregarded. ... The painful study of these 
primitive documents leaves one indelible impression : how sad 
must have been the soul of Jesus when He foresaw this dreary 
waste! What a meditation it is on the apparent futility of 
the Messiah’s mission to Israel! His memory is preserved 
in the Talmud as the impress of a sonnet on a blackened sheet 
of blotting-paper.... It is mainly the stupidity that appals 
one; but there is also malevolence. It would not be right to 
stress this element of spite unduly, while our utterances about 
Jews are often far from charitable; neither would it be fair 
to gloss it over. The Jewish Encyclopedia frankly admits 
that the early Rabbis belittled Christ by ascribing to Him 
illegitimate birth, the use of magic and by devising for Him 
a form of death ludicrous and unseemly, specially designed 
to discredit the Resurrection.’’ Herford, so friendly to Jews, 
writes : ‘‘Judaism released itself from what it considered the 
danger of Christianity, and only preserved a careless and con- 
temptuous tradition of Jesus.’” The medizval ‘‘Toledoth 
Jeshuah’’ developed, with greater provocation, the bigotry 
of the Talmudists. 

For seven or eight years after the doubtful transaction of 
the book-burning, J.B. leaves no trace on the page of history, 
being presumably immersed in his studies for the priesthood. 
In 1561 Pius IV. sends him as companion to Father Chris- 
topher Rodriguez on a mission to Egypt. Gabriel, Patri- 
arch of the Copts, had sent a representative to Rome to re- 
quest the Pope to take steps towards admitting his people into 
the Catholic fold. One Abraham was Gabriel’s emissary. 
The Pope had the matter investigated and decided to send an 
embassy. Master Alphonso faligname [sic] was added to 
the party. Four hundred ducats were allowed as viaticum for 
the Catholics and ‘‘altri tanti’’ for the Copt. At that time 
they did not know Abraham’s true character : it was soon to 
transpire. It was on a Wednesday in July that they started 
on the voyage of which we have no record. Memphis seems 
to have been the headquarters of the Coptic Church. Thither, 
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accompanied by some Venetian merchants, the embassy re- 
paired. Men-nefer (the Good Station)—known as Memf by 
the Arabs—twelve miles south of Cairo, was from the days of 
the first dynasty, the great glory of Egypt. Now even the 
ruins have disappeared : fuit Memphis. It provided the build- 
ing material for the new capital, Cairo, founded A.D. 969. At 
the time when J.B. visited it, it could only have been a dilapi- 
dated township. The high hopes with which they had set 
sail were speedily damped, as they discovered that they were 
dealing with the worst type of oriental diplomat. Pastor 
(xvi. p. 502) in a few short paragraphs summarizes the inner 
history of this ill-fated attempt at reconciliation. To us now 
the tale has the merit of being amusing: it was difficult then 
to see the funny side of what was little short of a nasty hoax. 
Two or three broken sentences from Pastor will put us in 
possession of the leading facts of the fiasco: ‘‘Gian Battista 
Elian . . . in spite of all his caution fell victim to the miserable 
mistake. . . . The Patriarch accepted the presents of the Pope, 
but at length after long deliberation declared that the idea of 
reunion had never been seriously intended . . . that Abraham 
had wished to see Rome and that it had only been for that 
reason that he had given him the letters that he had shown 
there. . . . The promise of obedience to the Pope was only an 
expression of courtesy. ... The second letter was sent with 
a view of saving Abraham from the imprisonment into which 
he had fallen.’? One would dearly like to know further par- 
ticulars of his imprisonment : it was no doubt richly deserved. 

The date is now 1562. Having failed in Memphis, the dis- 
appointed party moved to Alexandria. This was a very dif- 
ferent city from what it had been in the days of Cleopatra or 
Hypatia, or as known to, and beloved by, so many thousands 
of our soldiers and sailors during the Great War. In 1517 
the Turks had taken it from the Mamluks, and the remains of 
its former splendour, already terribly impaired, had almost 
wholly vanished. In 1778 the population was estimated at 
six thousand. Mohammed Ali, the great contemporary of 
Napoleon, did a vast work of reconstruction, and during the 
nineteenth century the numbers rose by leaps and bounds from 
sixteen to three hundred and nineteen thousand. Even the 
site has shifted by the silting up of alluvial soil enlarging the 
mole between the two harbours. But J.B. did not go there 
to study the rise and fall of civilization. Having been “‘let 
down”’ by the Patriarch, he sought some other outlet for his 
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zeal. In his own home-city he would have a shot at doing 
some good to his own people. Perhaps he had not meditated 
sufficiently on the text—‘‘no man is a prophet in his own 
country.’’ Besides, it was a full twelve years since he had last 
seen his mother, and as she is described by the Latin annalist 
none too politely as ‘‘mater anus Hebraea,’’ she was probably 
at least verging on the elderly. She had set her heart on win- 
ning him back to the family religion, and he was determined 
to stand firm in the faith; the meeting was sure to be embar- 
rassing to both. However, Father Christopher had some 
hope—‘‘nonnihil spei’’—that she might be converted : he must 
have been of a sanguine temperament! At first she had diffi- 
culty in recognizing her boy. She was not, she said, so much 
surprised that the elder son had turned renegade, for he was 
a poor specimen mentally and morally, but for him to do it 
who was well endowed in both these respects was a sore blow 
indeed. To this he replied that as she had such a good opinion 
of his character and judgment she would at least give him 
credit for having acted honestly and with due deliberation, 
and, if so, she would be well advised to consider seriously 
whether she should not take the same step. This seems logical, 
and logic is an excellent thing, though it is seldom appreciated 
by adversaries of either sex. The quaint old chronicler pro- 
ceeds: the ‘“‘obstinata vetula’’ (pigheaded old lady) refuses 
to listen to any further argument and has recourse to groans 
and tears. She implores others to assist in saving her son 
from his apostasy. The bystanders do their best, but J.B. 
stands as firm as the famous Pharos, proof against threats and 
entreaties. But this truly Spartan mother does not let the 
matter rest. She informs the Jewish colony that her son is 
a burner of sacred books, and a perverter of Israelites ; and as 
far as she is concerned, she hands him over to the secular arm. 
It is not for us to judge her; but we may all agree that, if the 
facts are correct, her maternal instincts were not quite normal. 
To anyone desirous of vengeance, the results were satisfac- 
tory. Those appealed to laid themselves out to get even with 
the traitor. In the picturesque phrase of the historian, they 
determined to take from J.B. ‘‘either Christ or his life.” An 
opportunity soon presented itself of making this attempt. 
One fine day—it is usually fine, too fine, in dear old ‘‘Alex!”’ 
—our friend was walking with another by the sea. We are 
not told whether this was in the direction of Ras-el-tin or of 
Sidi Bishr, but they had only proceeded about a mile from 
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their starting point. In either case the Mediterranean was as 
lovely then as it is now, and probably the smell of the sea- 
weed was not as overpowering then as it was on some reaches 
of the sea-front during the war! A party of Jews, Moors and 
Turks present themselves suddenly and obstruct the path. 
As soon as they discover which he is, they make themselves 
exceedingly disagreeable. As he returns with them a prisoner, 
he consoles himself with the thought that something similar 
had befallen his Master. This reflection gives him wonder- 
ful comfort and courage. They may take his life, that is a 
small matter, they shall not rob him of his faith. The charge 
they trump up against him at first was that he owed three 
hundred and fifty gold pieces, and pretended to be a Chris- 
tian to escape from paying his debt. Later, the accusation 
turns on his having changed his religion. They explain to 
him that, according to Turkish law, there are only three 
courses : let him return to his own original religion, become 
a Muslim or be burnt. He prepares fervently for the third 
option. But the Venetian merchants, of whom there is a 
little colony, leave no stone unturned to avert this fate. As 
a first step, presents are made to the Mohammedan ‘‘Kadi,”’ 
amounting to fifty gold pieces, and a boycott is inflicted on 
the Jewish shops; but this drastic measure only stiffens the 
determination of this ‘‘pertinax bipedum genus’”’ ! 

Here is a sample of the reasoning of the merchants: If you 
Jews cause him to go over to Mohammed that will not help 
vou, and if you kill him woe betide you and your Marranos ; 
remember, too, that he is an emissary of the Pope and that 
His Holiness will not allow such an atrocity to go unpun- 
ished. Eventually, after a week or two of intense anxiety, 
his friends smuggle him away, slightly but sufficiently dis- 
guised—‘‘ad obtegendam faciem, emungendaeque naris ap- 
plicato sudariolo’’—on board the good ship Quirini. This 
was to be her last voyage. On the fifth day a violent storm 
arises and she is wrecked off the coast of Cyprus. One cannot 
read the account without being reminded of Acts xxvii. J.B. 
behaved with the utmost presence of mind and succeeded in 
inducing a considerable number of sinners to make their peace 
with God. There is also a little ‘‘proselytizing’’ incident: a 
Jew, aged eighteen, was given a crucifix with the promise 
that if he would be baptized he would be saved from the waves. 
Our hero had a terrible experience : when, clinging to a spar, 
he at last drew near to the shore, he was dragged backwards 
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and forwards by the advancing and receding breakers. Bleed- 
ing all over and utterly exhausted, he was finally rescued by 
a mysterious stranger of whom he saw nothing afterwards. 
The Vicar-General of the Archbishop of Nicosia presses on 
him the kindliest hospitality, which he does his utmost to re- 
pay. Offerings of money were made to him by the Cypriots, 
which in several cases, on account of his Jesuit rule, he de- 
clined with thanks. Wherever he went he left traces of his 
zeal. 

Jesuit authors do not confirm the Jewish World version that 
J.B. was discouraged by his Egyptian reverse from embark- 
ing on similar adventures; but, on the contrary, assert that 
he was repeatedly sent on missions to the Maronites in Egypt 
and Syria, and that his life was often in jeopardy. He was 
not one to succumb too easily to shell-shock ! His knowledge 
of Eastern languages enabled him to do most valuable work 
in translating into Arabic the more important results of the 
Council of Trent, then sitting. In his original work—Religi- 
ous Instruction ‘‘por gli Idioti’’ (for the man in the street)— 
he was a true pioneer. He also wrote for Mohammedan 
readers, though it must be confessed that he refers to their 
prophet in terms by no means conciliatory. 

He had taken his final vows in the hands of Father General 
(St. Francis Borgia) on August 15, 1566. He died on the 
same day as Cardinal Farnese, March 3, 1589: and they are 
coupled together as staunch friends of the poor. 

Surely this is a man whom Jews and Gentiles may join in 


honouring and imitating. 
A. F. DAY. 











DOUBTFUL BAPTISMS 


N defiance of the law a number of Anglican bishops have 

now practically given permission for the use of the new 

Prayer Book, which was rejected by the House of Com- 
mons. Or, at least, they say that they will tolerate such 
divergencies from the Book of Common Prayer as are to be 
found in the new book. It is, therefore, to be presumed that 
many clergymen of the Church of England are using it, in 
whole or in part. Generally speaking, that is not a matter 
which concerns us Catholics. But one serious question arises 
which does concern us, at least indirectly, and it is one to 
which attention does not seem to have been drawn. That 
is the rather startling question of the validity of Baptism 
administered according to the new Anglican rite. 

Every priest who has had much experience in receiving 
converts is already aware of two facts with regard to Anglican 
baptisms. The first is the growing neglect of baptism among 
nominal members of the Church of England. It is not at all 
unusual to find that converts have to be baptized uncondition- 
ally, enquiry having elicited the fact that the convert’s 
parents, though nominally belonging to the Church of Eng- 
land, have entirely neglected to have their child baptized. 
The other familiar fact is that many Anglican clergymen act 
as if they did not know that, if the water is merely sprinkled 
and not poured, there is at least grave doubt of the validity 
of the Baptism. And this practice of ‘‘sprinkling’’ is not con- 
fined to the Low or Broad Churchmen. We cannot, unfor- 
tunately, take for granted that ‘‘Anglo-Catholic’’ baptisms 
are valid, since some of these clergymen are just as remiss 
(or as ignorant) in this matter as their Low or Broad Church 
brethren. 

But with the new rite another doubt, not of ‘‘matter’’ but of 
‘‘intention,’’ arises. As the problem is parallel to that of the 
validity of Anglican Orders, it is well to recall the grounds 
on which they were declared invalid. These grounds were 
two. The first was ‘‘defect of form,’’ and the second was 
‘defect of intention.”’ 

The “‘form”’ in any sacrament is that form of words, which 
is used in conjunction with the material sign, which is the 
‘‘matter,’’ in order to make its purpose clear. Thus, since 
imposition of hands is used both in Ordination and in Con- 
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firmation, it is necessary in each case to use some form of 
words, which will make clear the purpose of the imposition. 
In the Sacrament of Order the form must signify clearly that 
the purpose of this particular imposition of hands is to convey 
the grace and power of the Priesthood. And that is what the 
Edwardine Ordinal did not do, for it deliberately excluded 
all mention either of the Priesthood, or of its essential func- 
tion, the offering of sacrifice. 

In the Sacrament of Baptism, however, whether it be ad- 
ministered according to the Book of Common Prayer or ac- 
cording to the new book, this question does not arise. In 
both cases, the form is that of the Catholic Church, and no 
fault can be found with it. Not so as regards ‘‘intention.”’ 

To anyone who considers the nature of a sacrament it is 
clear that the intention of the minister is an essential factor. 
The sacraments are not magic. We do not believe that magical 
effects can be produced by the mere recitation of a formula. 
The sacraments are human acts. The human minister is God’s 
instrument. But God uses instruments according to their 
nature. Therefore, when He uses a human instrument, that 
human being must act according to his nature. He is not a 
mere inanimate tool. He must co-operate with God by using 
his intellect and his will. He must know what he is doing, 
and he must will to do what God wills him to do. In other 
words he must have the intention of administering the sacra- 
ment which Christ instituted. 

It is curious how the denial of this doctrine leads some 
Anglican clergymen to an extraordinarily mechanical view of 
the sacraments. The present writer remembers an Anglican 
clergyman telling him how he was once instructing a young 
‘‘priest’’ in the proper way of ‘‘saying Mass.’’ He explained 
how, in his instruction, he had read the words of the service, 
and performed what he believed to be the proper actions, un- 
til he came to the words of consecration. ‘‘And then,’’ he went 
on, “‘I nearly did a dreadful thing. I just stopped in time be- 
fore I had said the words of consecration.’’ He obviously 
believed that if he had said them, he would have actually con- 
secrated, although it was quite certain from the circumstances 
that he could have no intention of doing so. It is no wonder 
that Bishop Barnes accuses the High Churchmen of regarding 
the sacraments as “‘magic.’’ That clergyman’s idea of them 
was nothing else. 

Of course it is not necessary that the minister should have a 
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correct understanding of what the sacrament is which he ad- 
ministers. A heathen, who knows nothing of what Baptism 
means, can administer it validly, provided he has the inten- 
tion of correctly performing the rite in the sense in which 
Christians understand it. Thus a Catholic mother, alone 
and helpless in a heathen country, might get a pagan to 
baptize her child. If the pagan said to himself, ‘‘I do not 
know what this rite means, but I want to perform it in the 
sense in which this woman intends it,’’ that would be suffi- 
cient for the validity of the Baptism, for he would have an 
implicit intention of administering the sacrament instituted 
by Christ, or of doing what the Catholic Church does. 

But now let us carefully note the words of Leo XIII. They 
are as follows : 


The Church does not judge about the mind and in- 
tention, in so far as it is something by its nature internal ; 
but in so far as it is manifested externally she is bound 
to judge concerning it. When anyone has rightly and 
seriously made use of the due form and matter requisite 
for effecting or conferring the sacrament, he is considered 
by that very fact to do what the Church does. On this 
principle rests the doctrine that a sacrament is truly con- 
ferred by the ministry of one who is a heretic or unbap- 
tized, provided the Catholic rite is employed. On the 
other hand, if the rite be changed, with the manifest in- 
tention of introducing another rite not approved by the 
Church and of rejecting what, by the institution of Christ, 
belongs to the nature of the sacrament, then it is clear 
that not only is the necessary intention wanting to the 
sacrament, but that the intention is adverse to and destruc- 
tive of the sacrament. 


The principles enunciated here are clear enough, and they 
are plain common sense. If the minister deliberately alters 
the Church’s rite in such a way as to introduce a meaning 
different from that of the Catholic Church, then it is manifest 
that he does not intend to do what the Catholic Church does, 
i.e., to administer the sacrament instituted by Christ, but to 
do something different. And in that case the Church cannot 
admit that he has validly administered the sacrament. 

This, as we have said, was the case with the Edwardine 
Ordinal. The rite was deliberately ‘‘changed, with the mani- 
fest intention of introducing another rite not approved by the 
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Church and of rejecting what, by the institution of Christ, 
belongs to the nature of the sacrament.”’ 

Now, bearing this principle in mind, let us compare the new 
Anglican rite of Baptism with the old. 

There are quite a number of interesting changes. Some of 
them seem merely designed to please the Higher Critics, who 
have ‘‘advanced”’ views about the Old Testament. Thus we 
find that the words,—‘‘who of thy great mercy didst save 
Noah and his family in the ark from perishing by water, and 
didst also safely lead the children of Israel thy people through 
the Red Sea, figuring thereby thy Holy Baptism,’’— are left 
out. The idea, no doubt, is to avoid offending the Modernists 
by dragging in what they regard as ancient mythology. For 
it is characteristic of this new Prayer Book, that it everywhere 
makes large concessions to the Modernists. The Commons, 
in their wisdom, rejected it because of what seemed to them 
its Romanizing tendencies. But they were misled. A num- 
ber of things, no doubt, were put in to placate the ‘‘Anglo- 
Catholics,’’ but on the whole this book is far less Catholic 
than the old one. 

Some of the changes are perhaps improvements. It is cer- 
tainly a good thing that they have put in a rubric to the effect 
that ‘‘No person shall be admitted to be a sponsor (in Bap- 
tism) who hath not been baptized,’’ although it seems to be an 
admission of a deplorable possibility. It suggests, what is 
no doubt the case, that many members of the Church of Eng- 
land have become so casual about Baptism that they see no 
incongruity in a person acting as sponsor who has not him- 
self been baptized. And, as far as the rubric goes, the sponsor 
need not be an Anglican. It seems also at first sight to be an 
improvement that the phrase ‘‘receive remission of his sins’’ 
is changed into ‘“‘receive remission of sin,’’ for it is true that 
an infant has no sins of which he needs remission, but only 
sin, i.e., original sin. But it is just this question of original 
sin that we must carefully examine, for a number of the altera- 
tions have a direct bearing on this dogma. The old rite began : 


Dearly beloved, forasmuch as all men are conceived and 
born in sin, and that our Saviour Christ saith, None can 
enter into the kingdom of God, except he be regenerate 
and born again of water and of the Holy Ghost ; I beseech 
you to call upon God the Father, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that of his bounteous mercy he will grant to this 
child that thing which by nature he cannot have; that he 
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may be baptized with water and the Holy Ghost, and re- 
ceived into Christ’s holy Church, and be made a lively 
member of the same. 


In the new rite the reference to all men being conceived and 
born in sin is cut out, the words substituted being : ‘‘ Beloved 
in Christ Jesus, we are taught in Holy Scripture that God 
willeth all men to be saved, for God is love.’’ And the words 
“‘that thing which by nature he cannot have’’ are cut out also. 

Now, deliberately to cut out these significant phrases does 
seem to bea plain denial of the doctrine of original sin. What 
intention can there be in cutting out the plain statement that 
“fall men are conceived and born in sin’’ except to deny the 
fact? And again, what is the significance of cutting out ‘‘that 
thing which by nature he cannot have’’? The words are 
strictly true, and in accordance with Catholic doctrine. A 
child does receive in Baptism ‘‘that thing which by nature he 
cannot have.’’ He receives a supernatural life, a thing which 
by no possibility can he receive ‘‘by nature.’’ It is true that 
a person may in certain circumstances receive it without the 
baptism of water, but in no possible circumstances can he re- 
ceive it by nature, for it is strictly supernatural. Why, then, 
are the words cut out? It looks like rank Pelagianism. It 
amounts to a denial of the necessity of supernatural grace. 
It suggests that the child can by nature have all that is neces- 
sary to enable him to enter into the Kingdom of God, in spite 
of Our Lord’s words just quoted. 

And that this is the intention of the alteration is confirmed 
by the fact that the doctrine of original sin, in the Catholic 
sense, is very widely abandoned by Anglican writers, includ- 
ing some of those who call themselves ‘‘Anglo-Catholic.”’ 
In fact, they seem to have no idea of what the Catholic doc- 
trines concerning original sin and sanctifying grace are. They 
no longer have any clear idea of a supernatural life, given to 
our first parents, lost by their sin, and restored by Christ. 
There is a striking example of this in the essay in ‘‘Essays 
Catholic and Critical,’’ on ‘‘Sin and the Fall,’’ by Dr. E. J. 
Bicknell. In accordance with the prevalent doctrine of Evolu- 
tion he assumes that the whole history of man is that of a pro- 
gressive rise out of non-human ancestors. He rejects the idea 
of a historical Fall, and identifies original sin with concu- 
piscence. Throughout the essay he makes it quite clear that 
he has no idea of a supernatural life given to man in the begin- 
ning and lost by his disobedience. And this kind of teaching 
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is so prevalent to-day among Anglican theologians that we 
are driven to the conclusion that the changes in the rite of 
Baptism are intended to conform to these ideas. 

Now, all this is very serious indeed. For, if you deny 
original sin and the need of supernatural grace, and deny 
that Baptism gives something which by nature we cannot 
have, what do you mean by Baptism? What do you intend 
to do, when you baptize a child? According to Catholic doc- 
trine the child comes into the world under the ban of original 
sin, destitute of that supernatural grace which alone can make 
him fit for the Kingdom of God; and then in Baptism, his 
inherited guilt is washed away, and he receives the gift of 
grace. Does the new Anglican rite intend to deny all this? 
It really seems so. Or at least it seems to regard it as doubt- 
ful, or as something not essential, and not to be insisted upon. 
But then what does it mean by Baptism? Apparently, some- 
thing different from what the Church means. In fact, the 
words of Leo XIII. seem to apply. It does seem that the rite 
has been ‘“‘changed, with the manifest intention of introduc- 
ing another rite not approved by the Church and of rejecting 
what, by the institution of Christ, belongs to the nature of the 
sacrament.’’ For what is essential to this sacrament is the 
washing away of original sin, and the imparting of that grace 
which by nature we cannot have. If, then, the words that re- 
fer to this are deliberately cut out, does it not seem as if the 
compilers had indeed the intention of ‘‘rejecting what, by the 
institution of Christ, belongs to the nature of the sacrament”’ ? 
And, if so, then both they, and all who use the rite, must be 
considered as having an intention ‘‘adverse to and destructive 
of the sacrament.’’ But that would mean that all Baptisms 
administered according to this new rite are invalid. 

It is a startling conclusion, but it does seem to follow from 
the nature of these changes. And it is borne out by the other 
changes. Three other phrases are cut out. The first prayer 
in the old rite asked that the child, ‘‘being delivered from thy 
wrath, may be received into the ark of Christ’s Church.” The 
words ‘‘being delivered from thy wrath’’ are now omitted. 
This appears to deny the doctrine of St. Paul that we are ‘‘by 
nature children of wrath.’’ Then, in one of the addresses to 
the godparents, the old rite had: ‘‘Ye have prayed that our 
Lord Jesus Christ would vouchsafe to receive him, to release 
him of his sins, to sanctify him with the Holy Ghost, to give 
him the kingdom of heaven, and everlasting life.’’ Now the 
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to release him of his sins’’ are omitted. And later 


” 


words 
on a reference to the child, after baptism, being ‘‘dead to sin 
is omitted. 

In fact, in the whole of the new rite there is only one direct 
reference to the remission of sin. There are two other phrases, 
which suggest that Baptism has got something to do with the 
taking away of sin. There is a prayer to God, ‘‘who by the 
Baptism of thy well-beloved Son Jesus Christ, in the river 
Jordan, didst sanctify water to the mystical washing away of 
sin.’’ And then, in the blessing of the water, there occurs 
the phrase, ‘‘sanctify this water to the mystical washing away 
of sin.’’ But the only phrase, which distinctly implies that 
the child has been brought to Baptism in order thereby to re- 
ceive remission of sin, is in the second prayer. And as that 
is now made alternative to the first prayer, instead of ad- 
ditional to it, it may be left out, at the discretion of the 
minister, and then this one direct reference to the remission 
of sin will disappear. This phrase is the one already referred 
to, in which the petition is that the child “‘coming to thy Holy 
Baptism, may receive remission of sin by spiritual regenera- 
tion.”’ 

The question is whether the retention of this phrase, to- 
gether with the two references to the water being “‘sanctified 
to the mystical washing away of sin,’’ is sufficient to counter- 
balance all those alterations which seem intended to deny the 
doctrine of original sin, and the imparting of a new super- 
natural life in Baptism. 

And here we must examine again the slight alteration in this 
phrase. It is changed from ‘‘remission of his sins’’ to ‘‘re- 
mission of sin.’’ As has been pointed out above, this seems 
at first sight to be an improvement. And yet, on further con- 
sideration, it is not so clear that the whole change is for the 
better. It is well to have changed sins into sin, but why is 
‘“this’’ left out? It is easy to retort that that can make no dif- 
ference, for how can he receive remission of any sin except 
his own? But then why is it left out? There is at least 
ground for suspicion that it was left out in order to make the 
phrase as vague as possible. It seems to suggest that at 
present the child has no sin to be forgiven, or taken away, but 
they pray that by “‘spiritual regeneration’? he may in the 
future course of his life be released from the power of sin. 
Or at least it looks as if the compilers intended it to be open 
to this interpretation. 
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This may seem to be pressing a small point too far. But, 
when we think of all the other words that have been deliber- 
ately cut out, and remember that this is the one solitary phrase 
left, in which there is a direct prayer for remission of sin, it 
is at least suspicious that it has been altered in such a way as 
to leave it vaguer than before. It looks as if the compilers 
had said to themselves : ‘‘We have cut out all the words about 
being conceived and born in sin, and the child receiving that 
which by nature he cannot have. We have cut out several 
other phrases about being delivered from wrath and released 
from his sins. It will not do much harm to leave this one 
vague phrase, especially as we have made the use of the 
prayer containing it optional. We have made it clear enough 
that we do not intend to imply a belief in the old doctrine of 
original sin, or that Baptism imparts a new supernatural life. 
By what we have cut out we have sufficiently denied those old 
and out-of-date doctrines. Therefore let this one phrase stand, 
at least in an optional prayer, to be used by those who like it.’’ 

What, then, is our conclusion? It would perhaps be going 
too far to say that no children baptized according to this new 
rite can be validly baptized. But it is not too much to say 
that it introduces another element of grave doubt. Perhaps 
we ought to make a distinction between those cases in which 
the minister uses the prayer in which the reference to the re- 
mission of sin is retained, and those in which this solitary re- 
maining reference is left out. The use or omission of this 
prayer might be held to indicate, to some extent, the intention 
of the minister. But this makes no practical difference, so far 
as we are concerned, for it would be nearly always impossible, 
in any given case, to find out which of the alternative prayers 
the minister had used. 

We may, therefore, sum up by saying that the validity of 
Baptisms administered in the Church of England has a new 
element of doubt. It is very deplorable that we have to come 
to this conclusion, for it is another step in the paganization of 
England. But it is necessary for us to recognize the fact, for 
practically it means that when, in future years, we receive con- 
verts who have been baptized according to this rite, we shall 
have in all cases to baptize them conditionally, even if there 
is evidence that otherwise the Baptism was correctly ad- 


ministered. 
G. J. MACGILLIVRAY. 








THE CLASH OF PRINCIPLES IN 
ANGLICANISM 


III 


N former papers I have tried to show, from the authen- 

tic utterances of its prelates, that Anglicanism, though 

claiming to be part of the Church of Christ, and, there- 
fore, entitled to teach in His name and with His authority, 
generally makes no pretence to do so, and bases whatever 
dogmas it still puts forth on its printed constitutions as found 
in its Prayer Book, and, more remotely, on the Scriptures. 
The various parties that struggle for power in the Establish- 
ment are recognized by the Bishops as having equal rights 
therein, though they often profess contradictory beliefs. This 
inability to define what is true and what is false, so far from 
being felt as destructive of the claims of Anglicanism to be a 
Christian Church, is boasted of as being one of its ‘‘glories,"’ 
making it proudly unlike anything else in Christendom. But 
it is singular that the most earnest advocates of ‘‘Compre- 
hensiveness’’ draw the line short of certain fundamental 
Catholic doctrines ; whilst, on the other hand, ‘‘ Anglo-Catho- 
lics,’”’ who used to contend that they alone constituted the 
English Church and to look forward to the day when that 
entity would be purged of its Protestantism,’ have latterly, 
under stress of domestic troubles, abandoned that ‘‘Catholic”’ 
attitude and admitted the claims of Evangelicals and Modern- 
ists to a share in their spiritual heritage.“ So we have the 
strange result that the Protestants who profess freedom of 
judgment deny the right of the ‘‘Anglo-Catholics’’ to go 
back on the Reformation, whilst these latter, who claim to 
be led by authority of a kind, are quite content to consort 
religiously with those whom they ought, on their own prin- 
ciples, to consider heretics, and shun. 

* The author of ‘‘ The Anglo-Catholic Case” (1923) says definitely: ‘‘ The 
Anglo-Catholic is like a man who has been allowed to enter a house where there 
are already two or three occupants, but who claims that the whole house is right- 
fully his’ (p. 48). But that intelligible position has now proved untenable, and 
we have modern ‘‘ Anglo-Catholics,” like Bishop Gore, ‘‘ rejoicing” in compre- 
hensiveness (v. THE MONTH, June, p. 525). 

* The disintegration of the High Church by Modernism has been noted by many 
observers, Anglican and otherwise. Cf. a paper in the present issue by Fr. Mac- 
Gillivray, and Fr. Benedict Williamson's two articles in Zhe Catholic Gazette (May 


and June); also Fr. Woodlock's book, ‘*Modernism. and the Christian Church" 
(Longmans). 
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In spite of these curious inconsistencies we must grant that 
the Anglican Church, made and kept united merely by its 
legal establishment, does possess the suicidal ‘‘Note’’ of 
Comprehensiveness, since, because it cannot discern truth nor 
reject error, it harbours every form of belief, from ‘‘Catho- 
licism without the Pope’’ to the extremist rationalism. It 
claims doctrinal standards but cannot state them plainly 
nor compel obedience to them. In fact, as Archbishop Temple 
(of Canterbury) has told us, ‘‘When the clergyman is in the 
pulpit, the layman is not bound by what is said in his hear- 
ing. The layman has a right to exercise his private judg- 
ment.’’* Hence the Church of England, as far as doctrine 
is concerned, is radically Congregationalist. Despite her im- 
posing array of 43 diocesan, and 29 suffragan Bishops, her 
numerous Archdeacons, Deans and Canons, her 20,000 bene- 
ficed and unbeneficed clergy, distinct in office, function and 
garb from her faithful laity, there is no real distinction in that 
Church between teacher and taught ; there is, in Anglicanism, 
no ‘‘ecclesia docens’’ as separate from the ‘‘ecclesia discens.”’ 
The distinction is repudiated in so many words by Bishop 
Gore, who contrasts the ‘‘Roman’’ teaching on this matter 
with the spirit of Christ and the New Testament generally, 
“strangely averse’ to the use of the dogmatic method.’ The 
repudiation is logical and natural in a body which rests its 
ultimate belief on printed documents personally interpreted, 
yet it is constantly ignored. Not only do Bishops and other 
dignitaries presume at times, with a certain diffidence and 
almost apologetically, to interpret definitely some article of 
Anglican belief—Dr. Barnes, indeed, with an ultra-Papal as- 
surance—but the laity also do not scruple to take to task their 
Fathers in God, whenever the latter seem to go astray. The 
case is so common that it has ceased to excite surprise and 
even the Bishops do not seem to resent it. In introducing the 
Revised Prayer Book to the House of Lords the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury actually spoke of it as the choice of the 
laity—‘‘Those after all, are the people with whom the re- 
sponsibility rests, the people on whom the trust is laid. They 
are the people who know what are the aspirations which sway 
the people, and especially the younger people, of our 
land....’’ Thus the very head of the Anglican Episcopate 
seemingly felt no incongruity in thus abdicating his position 


* Charge of 1898, v. THe MonrTH for June, p. §33- 
* v. Gore’s ** Catholicism and Roman Catholicism,” II. 
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as a teacher, in favour of the general body of his ‘‘faithful,”’ 
so rootedly congregationalist were his views of his Church. 
Still, when those Anglicans who are ‘‘Catholically minded”’ 
wish their convictions to be recognized, they are not in any 
way encouraged. This inconsistent and unjust (on free- 
thought principles) attitude on the part of the Protestants is 
bitterly resented by the ‘‘Anglo-Catholics,’’ who find that they 
have sacrificed their logical exclusiveness without winning 
any further tolerance from the majority of the Bishops. ‘tA 
Solemn Remonstrance,’’ signed by 1,100 clergymen of that 
school and addressed to the Anglican Bench, appeared in the 
papers towards the end of May (e.g., in The Church Times 
for May 23rd). This pathetic appeal, which in effect complains 
that the Bishops tolerate or approve every sort of doctrinal 
and liturgical vagary, even such as imply rejection of funda- 
mental Christian beliefs, whilst sternly forbidding whatever 
savours of Catholicism, is only a confirmation of what Catho- 
lics have always held, viz., that there is no room for the old 
faith in Elizabeth’s new Church." The old Church taught 
with religious certainty, ruled with moral authority, ejected 
the unbeliever and the disobedient; whilst all that the State 
Church can even try to do is to forbid any attempt to undo 
the work of the Reformation. From that suicidal process it 
inevitably shrinks, more from instinct than principle. ‘‘We are 
not Protestants,’’ wrote one of the ‘‘Catholic’’ party (British 
Weekly: July 19, 1923), ‘“‘we maintain that the Church of 
England has never been Protestant. We regard the Reforma- 
tion as a mistake.’’ Pathetic delusion against which three 
centuries of Anglicanism cry out. In the Catholic Church 
the clergy have no need to correct their Bishops, nor the laity 
the clergy. The Catholic Hierarchy, receiving their commis- 
sion through the Apostles from Christ, teach in His name and 
with His authority, preserved from error by the indwelling 
Spirit in expounding, not their own conjectures, but the de- 
posit of faith entrusted to the Church. The faithful receive 
their teaching within its guaranteed sphere as divine and in- 
fallible, knowing that the Church, like her Founder, has the 
words of eternal life. The unfortunate 1,100, whose numbers 
might easily be doubled were all of their way of thinking to 
be counted, will get no redress. Granting their right to voice 
their views, their Bishops will feel that the views of the vast 
* Newman wrote exhaustively and conclusively, in his day, of the ‘ exotic” 


‘character of the Tractarian Movement. Cf. ‘‘ Difficulties of Anglicans,” Vol. I., 
“‘ The Movement of 1833 foreign to the English Church,"’ etc. 
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majority of their fellow Anglicans are against them, and if 
the creed of the English Church is to be decided by the de- 
mands, needs and preferences of its members, then the com- 
paratively few ‘‘Catholics’’ must put up with comparative 
neglect. The modern Anglican layfolk cannot stomach the 
strong and definite language of the Creeds, with their un- 
pleasant emphasis on eternal sanctions. In the Revised Prayer 
Book, which the Bishops have taken as the present limit of 
variation, the recitation of, and, by implication, belief in, the 
Athanasian Creed, which states the foundation doctrines of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation, is made optional! In matters 
of dogma, as Father Knox once wittily said, the rule which 
guides the Anglican preacher is—‘‘How much Jones will 
stand.’’ Now it has been authoritatively declared that, if 
Jones cannot stand the Athanasian Creed, he needn’t. His 
Bishops proclaim his right of choice. Let us hear them. 

Bishop Pelham of Barrow-in-Furness, thinks the system 
came in with the New Prayer Book, which is true in so far 
as the consent of the Parish Council was made necessary for 
its introduction. But the system is inherent in a non-teach- 
ing Church. However, this is what he says: 


‘‘What I think is one of the most important things is that the 
new Prayer Book says something which has never been said before 
by any church I can think of. It says quite definitely that the 
laity are to have some say in the kind of services that take place 
in their church. That has never been said before.... If the 
vicar wishes to have the new Prayer Book he will have to get and 
keep their support and backing. That makes all the difference. 
It would be the first time in the history of the church that the 
Prayer Book was not the Prayer Book of the priest, but the Prayer 
Book of the priest and the laity.’’ Cumberland Evening News, 


23.2.28. 


Bishop Hensley Henson of Durham more correctly dates 
the obliteration of the distinction between the Church Teach- 
ing and the Church Taught from the Reformation and does 
not apparently dispute the right of Elizabeth’s Parliaments 
to settle the doctrines of Anglicanism : 


‘*None has ever denied that the laity are an essential part of the 
Church, nor, since the Reformation, that they possess a due 
measure of spiritual authority. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when the Establishment in its main incidents was de- 
termined, Parliament was in theory and in fact not merely a secular 
body but an ecclesiastical assembly, the House of Laity in the 
National Church.’”’ Letter to the Times, 31.1.28. 
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In a (vain) search for authority in the Church of England, 
Bishop Ingram of London mentions the laity as a necessary 
part of such final ruling power : 


‘*We must have a living authority in the Church of England. Is 
it not the bishop in Synod, acting in accord with the co-provincials, 
backed up by the Lower House of the Province? If that is not the 
authority we must find out what is, or our Church will be treated 
with contempt by the whole of Christendom as being devoid of 
authority.’’ Diocesan Conference Report, Times, 4.6.29. (Italics 
ours.) 


Referring to the various points in dispute between Angli- 
cans, Bishop Pollock of Norwich does not scruple to write : 


‘The ultimate decision [regarding the Church’s doctrine] be- 
longs to the public opinion of all devout Englishmen.’’ Times, 
23.11.23. 

Bishop Lucius Smith of Knaresborough insists that, even 
on important questions, Anglicanism leaves the faithful to 
believe what they please : 


‘Does the Book change the doctrine of the Church of England? 
Now in answer to this question it must be steadfastly borne in 
mind that, whether we like it or not, the Church of England has 
always refused to decide on certain grave questions, and has left 
a considerable range of interpretation to her children. The Bishops 
were not instructed to alter this.’’ Times, 5.3.28. 


The terms in which the Bishops, after the second defeat of 
the Revised Prayer Book, declared their policy, recognize, 
as the Book itself did, the right of ‘‘the people’’ to decide 
what variations they would tolerate or demand. This is especi- 
ally significant as a pronouncement of the whole hierarchy : 


‘‘Moreover, the Bishops regard it as a governing principle that 
no departure from the Book of 1662 be permitted in the public 
services of the Church unless the people, as represented in the 
Parochial Church Council, or, in the case of the Occasional Offices, 
the parties concerned, be in agreement with the incumbent.’’ 
Statement issued from Lambeth, quoted in Times, 9.7.29 


Bishop Furse of St. Albans does indeed venture to suggest 
that teaching belongs in the first instance to the clerical office, 
but he is not sanguine about the present competence of the 
clergy : 


**Those interested in clergy study have found it a common ex- 
perience that they had largely forgotten, if they had ever realized 
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it, that the teaching office of the Church was the primary business 
of the clergy. More and more clergy are nervous of attempting 
to teach because they do not think they know anything about it.’’ 
Quoted in Times, 13.2.30. 


We do not wonder at their diffidence, if the attitude, claimed 
for the laity by Lord Hanworth in the House of Lords Prayer 
Book debate—‘‘Very few lay Englishmen will take their re- 
ligion from their officers’ —is in any way general. 

Bishop Parsons of Middleton describes the practical incon- 
venience of leaving the laity to settle things: the laity are 
not, any more than the Bishops, of one mind : 


“‘In some churches where the Sacrament is reserved it is the 
custom at evensong for the clergy, the servers, and the choir at 
certain times to make very marked outward acts of reverence at 
the place where the Blessed Sacrament was reserved. A very large 
number of clergy and laity feel, when that sort of thing happens, 
very seriously disturbed, and in some cases angered. I and many 
others desire that in all parish churches Churchpeople of every 
point of view shall be able to join in the general parochial even- 
song without any such feelings being aroused.’’ Speech at the 
Church Assembly, Times, 11.2.28. 


Bishop Lord William Cecil of Exeter is not assured by the 
laity being given an option on doctrine, but apparently only 
because they cannot be presumed to have learning or acumen 
enough to detect the Romanizing tendencies of the new illegal 
but allowed Prayer Book : 

‘*That the matter has been referred for final decision to paro- 
chial church councils, where theologians are few, increases our 
anxiety, and compels us who see the danger to speak out, even 
while we dislike the whole controversy, and long for peace.”’ 
Letter to Times, 20.8.29. 


Bishop Burroughs of Ripon, writing in support of what 
some ‘‘Anglo-Catholics’’ in his diocese called ‘‘two revolu- 
tionary principles—namely : (1) that the laity may decide the 
services of the Church; and (2) that ancient and laudable 
customs of the Church may be subordinated to individual 
consciences,”’ asks : 

‘‘Passing over the inaccuracy of the first statement, what are 
these but fundamental principles of Evangelical Christianity, which 
Evangelicals trace to the New Testament itself? The new Prayer 
Book merely recognizes them more explicitly than the old.’’ 


‘And he actually goes on to appeal, in the name of his fellow- 
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Bishops, for the practical guidance of the laity in ascertaining 
“‘the mind of the Church”’ : 


‘*What the Bishops need most now is, not acquiescence in their 
suggested amendments, but some clear expression of the mind of 
the Church as a whole on such matters as Perpetual Reservation. 
And for this they have a right to look more particularly to the 
elected lay representatives of the Church.’’ Letter to the Times, 
29. 3.28. 


The Report on Church and State, on which was based the 
Enabling Act, which in turn created the Church Assembly, 
was signed amongst others by Bishop Gore who must share 
the responsibility for the following statement, intended to 
make clear that the new ecclesiastical status of the laity does 
not free the unhappy Church of England from her legal 
subordination to Parliament : it is to be found on page 65: 


‘“*The new right [of Church laity to share in the government of 
the Church] will be gained without abandoning the power of the 
State to reject any change in the laws which govern the Church. 
The veto of Parliament gives, not to faithful Churchmen alone, 
but also to those laity who dissent from the Church or for what- 
ever reason hold aloof from its ordinances, a right in the name of 
the nation to hinder any modifications in the present conditions of 
the Establishment.’’ 


The same Bishop Gore, who, it must be remembered, ranks 
as an ‘‘Anglo-Catholic,’’ nevertheless confesses, implicitly at 
any rate, that the laity are not morally bound to accept the 
Bishops’ guidance in the matter of worship or, consequently, 
of doctrine : he writes, with others of the ‘‘League of Loyalty 


and Order’’: 


‘*The final form of the revised Prayer Book has now received the 
support of the overwhelming majority of the Bishops and of the 
representatives of the Clergy, and has been expounded to members 
of the House of Commons by the Archbishop of York. During 
the coming months the great body of the laity must determine 
whether it is going to follow the lead thus clearly given.’’ Letter 
to the Times, 12.4.27. 


Bishop Pollock of Norwich pleads on behalf of the sensus 
fidelium in matters of belief against the pretensions of the 
theological expert : 

“*I urge the humble and devout Christian, ‘the man in the pew,’ 


to form his own opinion and express it. By an instinct of sancti- 
fied common sense, simple people often get to the heart of a mat- 
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ter, and, while official decisions, pronounced by weighty persons 
and serious bodies, count for much, Churchmen cannot surrender 
the sacred trust of their consciences to others.’’ Sermon at St. 
Dunstan’s, in Times, 11.5.27. 


Bishop Donaldson of Salisbury, accepting with a good 
grace the fait accompli, glories in the ‘“‘democracy’’ of the 
Establishment, and represents the Bishops as freely aban- 
doning the authority which they might have retained. [We 
should say rather that their lordships have made a virtue of 
necessity.] Speaking of the Prayer Book to his Synod, he 
said : 

‘The new Prayer Book] is above all things a democratic pro- 
duction. Never in all our history was there a more democratic 
piece of work. The proposals are not being forced upon the Church 
from above. The Bishops have endeavoured to respect the con- 
science of the individuals in all reasonable ways, and they are 
now inviting all Churchmen to sink their individual interests and 
tastes in the common cause. Evangelicals and Anglo-Catholics 
alike are asked to accept things they do not like, but before in- 
viting that self-effacement the Bishops themselves have set the 
example. I am amazed to read that some think the Bishops gain 
more power in the revision. The truth lies in the opposite direction. 
Gladly and willingly, at the call of a democratic Church, the 
Bishops have surrendered powers which had been theirs in past 
generations.’’ Times Report (1928, exact date mislaid.) 


Bishop Headlam of Gloucester, in a Visitation Address, 
was very emphatic about the ‘‘authority of the people, as re- 
presented in their parochial Church Councils, with regard to 
innovations,’’ and the corresponding lack of doctrinal 
authority in the clergy : 


‘‘This provision is one of great importance, both to prevent the 
arbitrary and unreasonable introduction of services and innovations 
where they are not desired and also to establish the principle that 
the conduct of the service is a matter which concerns priest and 
people together. The priest should instruct and advise his people, 
but his business is to lead, and not to drive, and, until he can per- 
suade them to follow him, he must acquiesce in the customs they 
prefer.’’ Times Report, 6.4.27. 


The clash between authority and private judgment was 
frankly stated by Bishop David of Liverpool, who towards 
the end of last year, ‘‘excommunicated” three of his clergy 
for disobedience to his ruling regarding Reservation. In his 
speech to his Synod on the subject, the Bishop, as it seems to 
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us, expressly denies the right of an ‘‘Anglo-Catholic’’ con- 
gregation to have its wishes consulted respecting the char- 
acter of service provided for it. He had the support of the vast 
majority of the Synod in his decision : 

‘‘Our three brothers have upon their own judgment declined to 
recognize the inherent right of a Bishop of the Catholic Church to 
interpret the laws and customs of the Church within the Province 
in which his obedience and theirs is due. In so far, they have 
abandoned the episcopal, in the direction of the congregational, 
principle of Church order, and therefore, as it seems to me, they 
have excluded themselves from the full ministerial fellowship of 
this diocese.’’ Reported in Times, 1.11.29. 


In his letter, announcing his decision to each of the congre- 
gations concerned, the Bishop again repudiated the ‘‘congre- 
gational principle,’’ which is, nevertheless, so widely in vogue 
in Anglicanism and which, in this case, involved ‘disregard 
of the decisions laid down by both Convocations of the Pro- 
vinces of Canterbury and York, and the admonition of your 
Bishop based thereon.’’ He states, however illogically for 
one in his position, the Catholic theory of obedience : 


‘And lastly think of the Church, the Body of Christ, already 
divided and weakened by the selfish exercise of private judgment. 
Have you as Catholics the right still further to distract it by re- 
fusing that Catholic obedience on which its unity must rest?’’ 
Times, 4.11.29. 


The sacred right of the laity to be protected from the doc- 
trinal idiosyncrasies of their pastors, in this unique Church, 
is insisted on by Bishop Temple, then of Manchester, in a 
pamphlet on the Prayer Book Crisis, in reply to the present 
Lord Brentford. After describing the disorders arising from 
the narrow limits of the old Prayer Book, the Bishop con- 
tinues : 


‘*Moreover, the legal position of the incumbent enabled him to 
override the wishes of the parishioners, who had no statutory 
means of even expressing their views. ‘ This had led to serious and 
justifiable irritation, which perhaps found expression in the vote 
of the House of Commons in December. It became vital that the 
people should be protected against the vagaries of individual in- 
cumbents.’’ 


He then explains that one of the objects of the Revised Prayer 
Book was : 


“to secure for the people of a parish an effective voice in deter- 
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mining the type of incumbent who should be appointed to the bene- 
fice.’’ Extracts quoted from the Times, 11.6.28. 


Bishop Welldon, Dean of Durham, is so far from restrict- 
ing the rights of the Anglican laity that he thinks that the 
status of Anglicanism as a National Established Church 
makes it fitting that it should reflect the spiritual sentiments 
of all English folk, whether they belong to the body or not. 
That, indeed, was all Parliament meant by twice rejecting the 
Revised Prayer Book! Considering that out of a total popu- 
lation of 36,000,000, only 3,500,000 odd are enrolled on the 
Anglican parochial registers, the number of non-Anglicans 
whose views have to be deferred to must be very large indeed : 


‘‘But Parliament has not sought to impose any new article of 
faith or any new form of prayer upon the Church ; nor has it sought 
to modify her Creed or her Liturgy in any way; it has only de- 
clared that the Church, so long as she remains an Established and 
Endowed National Church, must not depart in a certain manner 
or to a certain degree from the prevailing religious sentiment of 
the nation as a whole.’’ Letter to the Times, 26.6.28. 


We shrewdly suspect that what the Bishop means when he 
speaks of ‘‘the prevailing religious sentiment of the nation as 
a whole,’’ can be covered by the simple formula—‘‘No 
Popery.”’ 

Against that impossible and degrading canon of belief, let 
us set the ‘‘declaration of independence,’’ named by the whole 
Diocesan Episcopate of England, and promulgated by Arch- 
bishop Davidson of Canterbu-y, in face of the second rejec- 
tion of the Prayer Book in June, 1928: 


‘“‘It is a fundamental principle that the Church—that is the 
Bishops, together with the clergy and laity—must in the last re- 
sort, when its mind has been fully ascertained, retain its unalien- 
able right, in loyalty to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to 
formulate its faith in Him and to unite the expression of that holy 
faith in its forms of worship.’’ Speech at Church Assembly, 
Times, 3.7.28. 


If his Grace had been able to point to a single instance when 
his Church, from its foundation by Elizabeth to the present 
day, has exercised its ‘‘inalienable right’’ to decide and formu- 
late its faith, his statement would have been much more 
impressive. But he himself would have been the first to own, 
—as he did in fact own, when introducing the first Prayer 
Book measure in the Lords,—that Parliament has a full 
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right to block or modify the exercise of the supposed inalien- 
able right of the Church. Let us recall his Grace’s very explicit 
acknowledgment of that fatal fact : 


*“We hear words, which I think windy and even foolish, to the 
effect that this [measure] is not really a matter for Parliament, that 
the Church has spoken its own voice decidedly, and that the duty of 
Parliament is to endorse what the Church has said. I dissent al- 
together from that view and dissociate myself from those state- 
ments.... Every Member of this House has, in my view, his 
absolute right to vote freely upon a matter of this kind.’’ 


Seeing that this “‘matter’’ concerned very intimately and 
directly the doctrine and practice of the Church of England, 
what becomes of that Church’s “‘inalienable right’’ to settle 
such things for itself? The anomaly is so palpable and 
glaring that the Establishment summoned courage last 
December to appoint a Commission ‘‘to enquire into the pre- 
sent relations between Church and State,’’ with a view, no 
doubt, to removing the existing fetters of the former. But 
what if those fetters are also its bonds of cohesion? It is 
singular that only one Bishop, the Bishop of Durham, is 
pleading for the entire severance of those bonds or fetters. 
He alone sees this to be the only way of freedom for his 
Church. As for the others they, perhaps, see only too clearly 
that if the State Establishment is dissolved, the essential con- 
gregationalism of the Church will destroy whatever semblance 
of union it possesses. In matters of revealed faith, private 
judgment and divine authority cannot coexist. 


JOSEPH KEATING. 
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HE eyes of intelligent people are turning more and 

more towards Egypt. I do not mean the eyes of 

archzologists, but of those to whom the well-being of 
human men and women is a concern; and especially of those 
to whom the Catholic Faith is a concern. 

Everyone knows that there is in Egypt a strong spirit of 
nationalism, which demands that Egypt should be “‘for the 
Egyptians,’’ and does not wish, in consequence, that it should 
stand in any subordinate position with regard to England. 
England has very considerable ‘‘interests,’’ as they say, in 
Egypt, and even “‘rights,’’ especially as regards the Suez 
canal, though these (I understand) end or are modified after 
a term of years. So also has she as regards the Sudan. The 
recent negotiations in London between the English and 
Egyptian governments collapsed, I believe, because of the un- 
expectedly large demands made by the latter with regard to 
the Sudan. ‘‘A readjustment of relations’’ is still imperative, 
for anyone can see that the place called ‘‘Port Sudan’’—I 
think a wholly post-war creation—is in itself able to alter sub- 
stantially the whole future of Egypt. The Assuan dam has 
already done so. Not only has it destroyed in 20 years (more 
or less) what 2,000 years (more or less) did not destroy, in 
the way of ancient papyri which had lain intact beneath their 
film of sand which is now soaked, but, it has put an enormous 
acreage under cultivation, which opens vast vistas of un- 
dreamt-of trade. As for the grain now able to be produced 
there, and much else, it has, or soon will have, its outlet at 
Port Sudan, which renders the country, so far as the East 
goes, totally independent of the Canal. 

Besides England, France exercises a great influence in 
Egypt. I daresay that this influence is not only ‘‘rival’’ (a 
word I do not like) to ours, but more acceptable. For, the 
Frenchman seems to me as ever an extremist : either he is the 
worst colonist imaginable, and tries to teach ‘‘natives’’ to 
think of France as ‘‘la patrie’’ ; or, he is an excellent one. For, 
he is able so to assimilate the moods and mentality of the 
‘native’ as to become all-but indistinguishable. Nothing is 
odder than the way in which French missionaries in China 
seem able to make their eyebrows grow at a different angle! 
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In so far as France makes the Egyptians think that she wishes 
to capture the land, she has no future there. Nor have we, in 
so far as we think the same sort of thing. In so far as she 
sinks the personality of her emigrant sons into the Egyptian 
one, she will still work wonders. 

The United States are also exercising a real and material 
effect in certain parts, or towns, of Egypt. The best I can 
say about English influence there is, that (if I am to believe 
what I am told) English officials stand, on the whole, for jus- 
tice. Thus I am assured that, as the English official with- 
draws, so does the old corruption set in : the less likely are the 
fellahin to get the sluices lifted and their Nile-water through, 
without a preliminary bribe. The worst I can say about 
American influence is, that it is appreciated primarily in terms 
of dollars. The American University in Cairo has some bom- 
bastic placards about itself in Shepheard’s Hotel there. The 
sort of comment I could extract from the ‘“‘native’’ when rela- 
tively friendly, and therefore tolerably frank relations had been 
obtained, was: ‘‘Of course. We need the same sort of educa- 
tion as you others are getting, if we are to compete with you— 
oh, a perfectly materialistic education, we agree ; our spiritual 
ideals are our own, immemorial, and entirely our own affair. 
But if America is willing to give us the other sort of thing, 
and pay for it, we shall accept, never fear.’’ I suppose that 
the result, if any, will be rather like that of having so many 
Indians and other Orientals at Oxford, not to mention in 
engineering schools like Loughborough. I am not grumbling. 
Were I an Indian, I would make the most of those chances : 
but I would stare with amazement at anyone so silly as to 
suppose that I would use what I got for the sake of the nation 
that gave it to me. I would, of course, use it for the sake of 
my own nationality. So will (and does—and it seems to me 
ought) the Indian use Oxford for the sake of Indians and 
India, and the Egyptian use that Cairo University for the 
sake of Egypt and Egyptians. 

I certainly hold that any individual, and any nation, ought 
to make the best of himself or of itself; and also, to seek 
positively for the maximum of union with all other nations. 
But that is asking a lot—most people seem to be forced to be- 
come themselves at the expense of most emphatically not being 
someone else. I have never hesitated to say that the Irish 
nation ought to be ‘‘national’’ to the maximum, and with this 
sentiment one set of people would enthusiastically agree. But 
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| also hold, that it ought thereupon to try to achieve the maxi- 
mum of union with other nations—England included—and 
with this, I expect quite a number of people would whole- 
heartedly disagree. I don’t think they would be wise; and I 
don’t think they would be so Christian as they might be. But 
I see no way out of the ideal. 

Logically, therefore, I wish the Egyptians to be as Egyp- 
tian as possible ; and, also most closely united with America, 
France, and England, and that these nations, on their side, 
should be as worthy of unitedness as possible. The closest 
union is, of course, a union in Christ, and that is why I should 
like English Catholics to do their utmost to establish and de- 
velop a Catholic union between themselves and the desperately 
struggling Egyptian Catholics, that is, the Uniate Copts. 

We must realize that there are Missions sent from Europe 
to Egypt; but also, that there is an independent Catholic 
Coptic life in Egypt. Its situation is of very great concern 
to us as Catholics. 

The Relations d'Orient (a Quarterly about which all en- 
quiries can be answered by M. G. Levenq, Université St- 
Joseph, Beirut, and which is obtainable for to francs per 
annum or 3 francs per issue) tells you everything that concerns 
our Catholic missions in, or concerned with, Armenia, Syria, 
and Egypt. I have before me the Jan.—March number for 
this year. Its pages are instinct with that ardour that you 
expect from French writers, intensified, you would say, by 
the oriental sun, but also, are compact, terse, lucid, and going 
straight to the point with that practical business sense of 
which one finds it so hard to persuade Englishmen that the 
French really possess, more than the sentimental English do 
themselves. France is a thrifty country, England is spend- 
thrift. France is realist; England loves to dream. A French- 
man once asked me ‘‘what exactly’’ the ‘‘Church of England”’ 
was : a little later I asked the same question of a soldier who 
had told me he was “‘C. of E.’’, and he answered with un- 
usual accuracy: ‘‘I don’t mean anything exactly!’’ But I 
should regard the pages of this review that deal with Egypt 
as supplementary to a pamphlet published in English by the 
Kawa Press, Cairo, entitled ‘‘The Catholic Coptic Mission in 
Egypt.’’ Its illustrations are better, for once, than those in 
the Relations, which must aim, I feel, at getting rid of their 
smudginess. it can do so, for the paper on which it is printed 
is quite good and sufficiently glossy. 
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Most people know that the name ‘‘Copt”’ is simply ‘‘Egyp- 
tian,’’ and the racial type is said to be singularly unchanged. 
History cannot be wrong in attaching the name of St. Mark 
so closely to the origins of the Church in Egypt; but few in- 
deed can be aware that the Copts are now living in the year 
1646, since they date their era from the Diocletian persecu- 
tion, so glorious was the army of martyrs there who then 
offered up their lives. Of these, St. Pantenius was one, who 
originated the Coptic alphabet and wrote the first Coptic 
version of the Bible. To the Alexandrian Church belonged 
SS. Alexander, Athanasius, and Cyril, to mention no others, 
though a whole library could be written upon Origen, even 
now a man of mystery and, to my mind, of tragedy. Egypt 
too was the real cradle of the monastic life. St. Anthony has 
seemed to me almost as towering a figure within Christianity 
as Abraham was before it. 

Even heresy, which tormented practically every Christian 
land, would not have conquered as it did, in Egypt, had it not 
been for the Arab invasions which both profited by the ecclesi- 
astical schisms and accentuated them. Yet at the Council of 
Florence (A.D. 1438) the Copts adhered to the formula of 
unity, and, we believe, not until the seventeenth century did 
the Catholic hierarchy die out. Leo XIII., that man of truly 
world-embracing vision, founded anew a Coptic seminary ; 
then, he appointed a Vicar Apostolic for the Coptic nation ; 
then (1895), he re-established the Patriarchate of Alexandria 
with two suffragan bishoprics, Thebes (Tahta), in Upper 
Egypt; and Hermopolis Magna (Minieh), also in Upper 
Egypt. In the actual Patriarchate, which comprises the 
whole of Lower Egypt, there are about 5,000 Catholic Copts 
and 15 priests, not including 3 priests of the Lyons ‘‘Missions 
Africaines,’’ who follow the Coptic rite. There are 7 churches 
(a word on these below), and—280,000 Orthodox Copts ! 

In the Minieh diocese (provinces of Gizeh, the Fayum, Beni 
Suef, and Minieh), there are 13 priests, 12 churches, about 
6,500 Catholic Copts, and about 183,000 Orthodox Copts. 
In the Thebes diocese (provinces of Assiut, Girgeh, Keneh, 
and Assuan), there are 30 priests, 43 churches, 18,000 Catho- 
lics and 450,000 Orthodox Copts. 

But of these 58 Uniate priests, many are old or ill; and 
while the Catholics have 62 churches or chapels, and the Or- 
thodox more than 100, the American Protestant mission has 
more than 351 churches, not to mention other sects. The 15 
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Orthodox dioceses are simply gangrened with Protestant 
money, and everybody knows that the spiritual value of such 
missions is nil. 

What is astonishing, is the tendency to conversion, or, if 
not to conversion, to approximation, on the part of the Ortho- 
dox—conversion, I mean of course in the sense of union with 
the Apostolic See—which cannot but be pure in intention, be- 
cause the material advantages gained by such conversion are 
as negative as are the spiritual ones of apostasy. But, we 
read, ‘‘nearly everywhere’’ the Catholic priest is received as 
a true friend in Orthodox families; many of the Orthodox 
laity refuse to receive spiritual ministrations on their death- 
beds from any but a Catholic ; an Orthodox archpriest recently 
begged the Catholic priest to be at his sick-bed and recite with 
him Catholic prayers ; Orthodox priests seek Catholic succour 
for their wives and children. Whole villages send up peti- 
tions for the visit of a Catholic priest who should teach them 
the full Faith; you may say that, for wholesale conversions, 
nothing is needed but a sufficiency of priests and means of 
transport.’ Of 62 Catholic priests, 47 are recently ordained, 
and are all of them converts. 

A prime necessity, therefore, is the development of semin- 
aries. In the Coptic “‘little’’ seminary there are 30 students, 
all native boys of course; but it is so poor that if a cassock 
or coat requires to be mended, its unlucky owner has to be 
sent to bed... In the actual seminary at Tahta, there are 12 
students. Nothing but lack of funds prevents numbers of 
“late vocations’ being welcomed there. Frankly, the life of 
the Catholic priest is one of complete poverty. Life, oddly 
enough, is dear in Egypt; priests, who may have to live on 
nothing but Mass-stipends, cannot dream of obtaining flesh 
meat, for example, more than twice in any week. Even the 
visiting Catholic bishop had once to be put up by an Orthodox 
neighbour, who gladly acceded to the request for hospitality. 

In the Orient, a certain amount of visibility is a necessity— 
even, of flamboyance. What lurks is not believed in. Apart 
then even from the need of churches (the Patriarchal diocese 
needs 5 more; Hermopolis at least 2 ; Thebes, 9), for the sheer 
administration of Catholic worship, such buildings ought to 

* The admirable article called ** Canada: S.O.S,” (THE MONTH, May, 1930, 
by A. Johnson), emphasized the supreme need of the Sisters of Service,—Ford cars, 
which they would be able-to drive to otherwise inaecessible regions where Catholics 
might be rescued. In Australia, I was unable to see any method for the fulfilling of 


the necessary apostolate, given the enormous distances, save a number of aviator 
priests able to pilot their own Moths. 
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be impressive. As it is, the Cathedral at Cairo is a circular 
edifice less than 30 feet across ; at Minieh, the Cathedral is less 
than 25 feet long, and so forth. The Cairo one exists in the 
most squalid neighbourhood, where no one readily risks him- 
self. Indeed, on my way back from Australia, I spent a 
tourist’s night and half-day in Cairo, being billeted in Shep- 
heard’s Hotel. The vestibule was placarded with notices of 
French evangelical churches, German Lutheran churches, 
above all, American churches or services and the American 
University. I quoted some of the phrases used about them 
in The Risen Sun. It remains that, in the time at my disposal, 
I could not find out where the Catholic churches, Latin or 
Coptic, were. Had I done so, my guide would have been very 
annoyed at having to take me there, and after all, at night 
they would have been shut. At Minieh, the Bishop’s Palace 
has actually had to have one storey demolished, lest its weight 
should bring the rest down into ruins. The normal church is 
said to be made of unbaked bricks. The violent heat reduces 
these to powder ; the alterations made in the whole climate of 
Egypt by reason of the new levels given to the Nile complete 
the collapse of these poor friable, melt-able little buildings. 

In England we know well the prime necessity of schools. 
In Egypt, the Catholic Copts have 45 primary schools, of 
which 16 are managed by the clergy, the rest, by communities 
that have come to their rescue. Meanwhile, the Orthodox 
Copts have nearly 600; the American-subsidized Protestant 
missions have over 400. In many cases Catholic children are 
forbidden, in Protestant schools, to practice their religion, 
under pain of expulsion. Yet— 


THE COST OF KEEPING UP A SCHOOL IS 20 POUNDS A YEAR,— 
HARDLY 100 DOLLARS. 


No secondary schools exist. (I speak only about the Copts. 
Of course the French have some fine schools—largely filled 
with Mohammedans who do not become Catholics.) 

The happiest item in the survey that can be made of Coptic 
Catholic life (apart from individual heroisms of which this 
paper says nothing) is the Institution of the Egyptian Sisters of 
the Sacred Heart. Founded in 1912 with 8 Sisters, it has now 
laboriously accumulated 14 Religious and 12 novices. Increase 
in the novitiate has been prohibited till support be forth- 
coming. The poverty of the Sisters surpasses belief. Yet 
the clothing and maintenance of one novice for two years is 
only £50! They do what the Bush Sisters of St. Joseph in 
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Australia do; what the Sisters of Service in Canada do; if I 
dare think it possible, they do it in circumstances of an abne- 
gation even more complete. 

I love the photographs of these little nuns, with their Egyp- 
tian eyes peeping out beneath their coifs and their square-cut 
wimples, and the postulants dressed in some clear colour that 
the photo does not identify. Personally, I would like them 
to remain for ever dressed in white, white and blue or green— 
are there any Green Nuns yet? Why shouldn’t there be? 
White and apple-green in Egypt would go deliciously with 
the saffron sand and the blazing blue of the sky! Black must 
be suffocating. The photo of the Sohag convent that cannot 
be proceeded with for lack of funds, is saddening. As for the 
small boys who populate the ‘‘little’’ seminary at Cairo, sit- 
ting beneath the trellis-work, in their short cassocks and fez- 
like caps, you never saw anything more sweetly sly! The 
pictures of churches already collapsing break your heart not 
only with their sadness but with the beauty that you know is 
theirs—the tawny of brick, the pallor of the plaster, the con- 
trast between rigid walls and drooping palms, the water in- 
sidiously reflecting the dazzling blue of the sky—insidiously, 
because that water seeps and saps and destroys what it 
mirrors. 

Unhesitatingly I say at this point that offerings can be sent 
to H.E. Mgr. V. Valeri, Apostolic Delegate in Egypt. 
Zamalek, Cairo; and, to His Grace Mgr. Marc Khouzam, 
Apostolic Administrator, Catholic Coptic Patriarch, Sharia 
Darb-el-Guinenah, Mousky, Cairo; only, I recommend your 
enquiring first of all from your banker by what method the 
safe arrival of the money may be ensured. 

You have never to forget, when thinking of Oriental schis- 
matics, that their separation from the centre of unity is so 
often no more than technical. Little enough do they need to 
be taught—almost nothing but why they are ‘‘separate,’’ as 
vaguely they feel themselves to be. Only last March an en- 
tire village would soon be ripe for Catholic unity, could it 
but have a school—18—24 pounds a year! The Patriarch was 
obliged to refuse it. In a single week he has received appli- 
cations from 219 persons desirous of becoming Catholics— 
without, as I have said, any chance of material benefits accru- 
ing from conversion. The poverty of Catholics is but too 
obvious. They could, however, offer a plot of land and some 
mud-bricks for the building of a church. Pictures of such 
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churches are to hand, including the Cathedral at Tahta : each 
time the Patriarch gets a little money, he adds something to 
them. Between whiles, work stops. For £400 the church at 
Quaia could be entirely finished. Even as it is, conversions 
are at least 1,000 a year. 

From the Relations mentioned above, you can glean a num- 
ber of details and small incidents, but you apparently can gen- 
eralize to the effect that the Orthodox population is profoundly 
dissatisfied with its ecclesiastical administration. Feuds divide 
its Patriarch from the monks, the monks from the secular 
clergy; the Erastian methods of the government repel the 
more spiritually-minded. Religious education, preaching, 
apostolic work, have sunk to a very low level. That the 
Mohammedan king Fuad should elect an Orthodox patriarch 
appears an anomaly (not but what in England it need not be 
a Christian who appoints the Anglican archbishops). 

Far indeed from me the wish to make rash statements about 
a part of the world of which I know so little; however, the 
facts contained in the publications alluded to, and in a long 
letter which Mgr. Khouzam has in his kindness sent to me, 
permit of writing the little that I have. And even further 
is any wish to deride or be anything but charitable to men of 
any Christian creed or of none. On the contrary, it is for the 
future of Christianity in Egypt that one must take thought. 

I would, then, ask English Catholics to think of Egypt. 
| would ask them to remember that, going there, they see 
Pyramids that Christ saw nearly 2,000 years ago; that Abra- 
ham saw them 2,000 years before He did ; and that they were 
then nearly 2,000 years old... A tragedy has recently oc- 
curred—the Catholic Women’s League has had (inevitably) 
to withdraw from Bethlehem. With it, went the only British 
Catholic enterprise in the Holy Land. Well, Our Lord was 
for a brief time exiled into Egypt. If we cannot help Pales- 
tine, let us help Egypt. Offerings could be sent to me; or to 
the Editor of THe MontH;; or, best of all, direct to Mgr. 
Khouzam, together with a postcard sent to THE MONTH. 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 
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THE “HOLY SHROUD” OF TURIN 


‘ ,  pressaps the presence of the same relic is attested in 
two or more places at once, it is usual, and in some 
instances quite reasonable, to explain this anomaly 
by supposing that a small piece of the authentic original has 
been given away and that this fragment has, carelessly or of 
set purpose, been described in inventories as if it were the 
original itself. This is, no doubt, a way out of the difficulty 
which meets some cases, but it will not meet all cases. For 
example, the ‘‘Holy Coat,’’ the seamless garment of Our 
Lord for which the soldiers cast lots (John xix. 23—24), is 
claimed as the treasured possession of the Cathedral of Trier 
(Treves) and is alleged to have been preserved there since the 
time of St. Helen, the mother of Constantine. We have seen, 
however, that in the eleventh century catalogue of the Lateran 
relics an entry occurs in these terms: ‘‘the seamless garment 
which Mary the Virgin made for her Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which at His death the soldiers cast lots for, and it 
was never divided. So long as our Saviour shall preserve it 
here, no heresy or rupture of the faith shall last for any long 
space of time.’’ I must confess that I find it hard to believe 
that such a description can have been used to record the pre- 
sence of a mere snippet of the original fabric. The difficulty 
is increased by the fact that Robert de Clari, in 1204, declares 
that ‘‘the tunic of which our Lord was divested on Calvary’”’ 
was one of the great relics then venerated at Constantinople. 
Moreover, at Argenteuil there is still to be seen another rival 
coat which, though now in separate pieces, forms almost a 
complete garment; while at Westminster, Blandinenberg, 
Oviedo, and half a dozen other places, there is mention of 
portions at least of the same seamless robe. Similarly the 
purple garment in which Our Lord was mocked meets us again 
and again, and I could add one or two other names to the forty- 
two shrines which M. de Mély enumerates as claiming to 
possess some portion of Our Saviour’s grave clothes. 
A particularly complicated example of the problems created 
by relics of doubtful authenticity arises in connection with 
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the ‘‘santissima sindon”’ preserved at Turin, which has lately 
again become the subject of animated discussion. Roughly 
speaking we are confronted by a situation in which all the 
recognized modern authorities on Church history and archzo- 
logy have pronounced against the genuineness of the alleged 
“‘Holy Shroud.’’ On the other hand, the traditional belief 
accepted unquestioningly for the last five centuries is upheld 
by a number of devout and earnest people, who seem to re- 
gard any expression of doubt on the subject as a disloyalty 
to the Holy See. Many of these conservatives, it may be 
readily admitted, are capable men, respected in their own 
walk of life as ecclesiastics or littérateurs, but with no record 
behind them of exceptional competence in the field of hagio- 
graphical research. The position of affairs closely resembles 
that which we observe in the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. 
There have been and are many believers in the Baconian 
authorship of the plays, but there is not one of them who has 
made a name for himself as an authority on Elizabethan litera- 
ture. They are lawyers or doctors, or bankers, or politicians, 
or scientists—together, of course, with a large percentage of 
pure cranks—but they are not men who have specialized as 
students of the social conditions which influenced the produc- 
tion of poetry and the drama at the turn of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries.’ Their arguments are plausible enough 
if weighed in the balance of current practice, but they will not 
bring conviction to those who realize how widely the literary 
world of Elizabeth’s day differed from what we see around 
us at present. In similar circumstances it seems to me that 
in default of some entirely new evidence which has plainly 
not come into consideration, the prudent investigator will 
adopt the unanimous opinion of the recognized experts, or 
if he still should remain unconvinced, that he will at least 


* Many people have written in defence of the Shroud, and a correspondent 
in The Universe (June 20) supplies a list of names. His list would serve 
admirably to illustrate my point. They are not names that have won recognition 
in the field of hagiology or medizval history. He speaks of Pére de Joannis as 
“an eminent specialist.” This may be so, but his speciality is the classifica. 
tion of butterflies and beetles. Dom Mackey concentrated upon the study of 
St. Francis of Sales. My friend the late Father Garrold wrote admirable stories 
for boys. Dr. Beecher is, I understand, a “ Professor of Sacred Eloquence.” 
The only known medizvalist in all the catalogue is the Count de Riant, and I 
respectfully submit that the Count de Riant was mo/ a defender of the authenticity 
of the Shroud. On the other hand such opponents of the Turin relic as 
Leopold Delisle, Paul Fournier, the Bollandists Frs. Delehaye and Poncelet} 
Hartman Grisar, Edmund Bishop, F. de Mély, Paul Viollet, Josef Braun, R. de 
Lasteyrie, P. M. Baumgarten, etc., are recognized authorities on medizval sub- 
jects. Long before the Shroud controversy broke out their works were to be 
found on the shelves of every great library. 
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observe a certain moderation of tone and recognize the pos- 
sibility that he may perhaps not be sufficiently equipped to 
judge of the issue. 

Although the authenticity of the ‘‘Holy Shroud’’ was dis- 
cussed at some length in this review shortly after the appear- 
ance, in 1902, of M. Vignon’s sensational monograph, | ven- 
ture to ask the indulgence of the readers of THE MonrtuH if I 
return to the subject once more in view of certain criticisms 
which have been made upon the position which I then took 
up. Seeing that it is my article on the ‘‘Shroud’’ in “‘the 
Catholic Encyclopedia’’ (Vol. 13, published in 1912), which 
has been more particularly made the subject of attack, and 
since some sort of statement of the problem is necessary be- 
fore we can discuss it, I venture to reproduce this short con- 
tribution in full. As will no doubt be understood, a certain 
limit of space was assigned, and it was necessary to treat 
briefly many points which would have borne fuller develop- 


ment. 


SHRouD, THE Hoty. This name is primarily given to a relic 
now preserved at Turin, for which the claim is made that it is the 
actual ‘‘clean linen cloth’’ in which Joseph of Arimathea wrapped 
the body of Jesus Christ (Matt. xxvii. 59). The relic, though 
blackened by age, bears the faint but distinct impress of a human 
form, both back and front. The cloth is about 13} feet long and 
44 wide. If the marks we perceive were caused by a human 
body, it is clear that the body (supine) was laid lengthwise along 
one half of the shroud, while the other half was doubled back over 
the head to cover the whole front of the body from the face to the 
feet. The arrangement is well illustrated in the miniature of 
Giulio Clovio, who gives a good representation of what was seen 
upon the shroud about the year 1540. The cloth now at Turin 
can be clearly traced back to Lirey in the diocese of Troyes, where 
we first hear of it about the year 1360. In 1453 it was at Cham- 
béry in Savoy, and there in 1532 it narrowly escaped being con- 
sumed by a fire which by charring the corners of the folds has 
left a uniform series of marks on either side of the image. Since 
1578 it has remained at Turin, where it is now only exposed for 
veneration at long intervals. 

That the authenticity of the shroud of Turin is taken for granted 
in various pronouncements of the Holy See cannot be disputed. 
An Office and Mass ‘‘de Sancta Sindone’’ was formally approved 
by Julius II. in the Bull ‘‘Romanus Pontifex,’’ of 25 April, 1506, 
in the course of which the Pope speaks of ‘‘that most famous 
shroud (praeclarissima sindon) in which our Saviour was wrapped 
when He lay in the tomb and which is now honourably and de- 
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voutly preserved in a silver casket.’’ Moreover, the same pontiff 
speaks of the treatise upon the Precious Blood, composed by his 
predecessor Sixtus IV., in which Sixtus states that in this shroud 
‘‘men may look upon the true blood and the portrait of Jesus 
Christ Himself.’’ A certain difficulty was caused by the existence 
elsewhere of other shrouds similarly impressed with the figure of 
Jesus Christ, and some of these cloths, notably those of Besan¢on, 
Cadouin, Compiégne, Xabregas, etc., also claimed to be the 
authentic linen sindon provided by Joseph of Arimathea, but until 
the close of the last century no great attack was made upon the 
genuineness of the Turin relic. In 1898 when the shroud was 
solemnly exposed, permission was given to photograph it, and a 
sensation was caused by the discovery that the image upon the 
linen was apparently a negative—in other words that the photo- 
graphic negative taken from this offered a more recognizable pic- 
ture of a human face than the cloth itself, or any positive print. 
In the photographic negative the lights and shadows were natural, 
in the linen or the print they were inverted. Three years after- 
wards Dr. Paul Vignon read a remarkable paper before the 
Académie des Sciences in which he maintained that the impres- 
sion upon the shroud was a ‘‘vaporograph’’ caused by the am- 
moniacal emanations radiating from the surface of Christ’s body 
after so violent a death. Such vapours, as he professed to have 
proved experimentally, were capable of producing a deep reddish- 
brown stain, varying in intensity with the distance, upon a cloth 
impregnated with oil and aloes. The image upon the shroud 
was therefore a natural negative and as such completely beyond 
the comprehension or the skill of any medizval forger. 

Plausible as this contention appeared, a most serious historical 
difficulty had meanwhile been brought to light. Owing mainly 
to the researches of Canon Ulysse Chevalier a series of documents 
was discovered which clearly proved that in 1389 the Bishop of 
Troyes appealed to Clement VII., the Avignon pope then recog- 
nized in France, to put a stop to the scandals connected with the 
shroud preserved at Lirey. It was, the bishop declared, the work 
of an artist who some years before had confessed to having painted 
it, but it was then being exhibited by the Canons of Lirey in such 
a way that the populace believed that it was the authentic shroud 
of Jesus Christ. The pope, without absolutely prohibiting the 
exhibition of the shroud, decided after full examination that in 
future when it was shown to the people the priest should declare 
in a loud voice that it was not the real shroud of Christ but only 
a picture made to represent it. The authenticity of the documents 
connected with this appeal is not disputed. Moreover, the grave 
suspicion thus thrown upon the relic is immensely strengthened 
by the fact that no intelligible account, beyond wild conjecture, 
can be given of the previous history of the shroud or of its coming 
to Lirey. 
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An animated controversy followed, and it must be admitted that 
though the immense preponderance of opinion among learned 
Catholics (see the statement by P. M. Baumgarten in the “‘Histor- 
isches Jahrbuch,’’ 1903, pp. 319—343) was adverse to the authen- 
ticity of the relic, still the violence of many of its assailants pre- 
judiced their own cause. In particular the suggestions made of 
blundering or bad faith on the part of those who photographed 
the shroud were quite without excuse. From the scientific point 
of view, however, the difficulty of the ‘‘negative’’ impression on 
the cloth is not so serious as it seems. This shroud, like the others, 
was probably painted without fraudulent intent to aid the dramatic 
setting of the Easter Sequence. 

“Dic nobis, Maria, quid vidisti in via? 
Angelicos testes, sudarium et vestes.”’ 


As the word sudarium suggested, it was painted to represent the 
impression made by the sweat of Christ, i.e., probably in a 
yellowish tint upon unbleached linen, the marks of wounds being 
added in brilliant red. This yellow stain would turn brown in the 
course of centuries, the darkening process being aided by the 
effects of fire and sun. Thus the lights of the original picture 
would become the shadows of the image as we now see it; but 
even in 1598 Paleotto’s reproduction of the images on the shroud 
is printed in two colours, pale yellow and red. As for the good 
proportions and esthetic effect, two things may be noted. First 
that it is highly probable that the artist used a model to deter- 
mine the length and position of the limbs, etc., the representation 
no doubt was made exactly life size. Secondly the impressions are 
only known to us in photographs so reduced, as compared with 
the original, that the crudenesses, aided by the softening effects of 
time, entirely disappear. 

Lastly the difficulty must be noticed that while the witnesses of 
the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, speak of the image as 
being then so vivid that the blood seemed freshly shed, it is now 
darkened and hardly recognizable without minute attention. On 
the supposition that this is an authentic relic dating from the year 
A.D. 30, why should it have retained its brilliance through count- 
less journeys and changes of climate for fifteen centuries, and then 
in four centuries more have become almost invisible? On the 
other hand if it be a fabrication of the fourteenth century, this is 
exactly what we should expect.’ 


I do not reproduce the bibliography appended to the article, 
but it may be mentioned that both sides of the dispute are 
represented. M. Vignon, M. Loth and Dom Mackey, as de- 
fenders of the shroud, have just as much prominence given 

* One or two obvious misprints, due probably to the fact that my article was 


sent in late without leaving time for the transmission of proofs backwards and 
forwards across the Atlantic, have been corrected in the above reproduction. 
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them as Canon Chevalier or M. de Mély. What I am more 
concerned to lay stress upon is the fact that though this con- 
tribution to the Catholic Encyclopedia has been made the sub- 
ject of protest, it is surely innocent of any language which 
could reasonably be considered intemperate or provocative. 
I have not spoken ill of the defenders of the traditional view, 
I have neither said nor implied that their arguments were 
“‘childish,’’ or ‘‘ludicrous,’’ or ‘‘a series of absurdities.”’ 
Moreover, anyone who should care to examine the articles I 
have published on the same subject elsewhere’ would find 
them, I submit, equally inoffensive in tone. 

As I was somewhat limited as to space in the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, I did not attempt to discuss the New Testament 
evidence, but it is plain that a certain difficulty must already 
arise owing to the absence in the Gospels of any mention of 
what can properly be called a ‘“‘shroud.’? We hear of a linen 
sheet (sindon) and with this we may identify the d0oma 
(linteamina, linen swathes) into which it had been torn to bind 
the body. But no expert in New Testament Greek will allow 
us to interpret the covddapiov ‘‘the napkin that was upon his 
head,’’ as a cloth 13 feet long, such as that now preserved at 
Turin. When writing some months back,’ I was unaware 
that Professor Buchberger (who, like Pére Ollivier and many 
other commentators, believes that the sindon bought by 
Joseph of Arimathea, was torn into strips and used to swathe 
the body) is now Bishop of the important diocese of Regens- 
burg. To say, then, as one of my critics has stated, that Pro- 
fessor Buchberger ‘‘does not even know what the shroud is”’ 
and that ‘‘he has been betrayed into the egregious blunder of 
defining it as strips or bands”’ * is an extravagance of language 
more damaging to the censor himself than to the scholar at 
whom it is aimed. It is noteworthy that Bishop Buchberger 
is again acting as editor-in-chief of the new ‘‘Lexikon fiir 
Theologie und Kirche”’ which is intended to supplant the old 
‘*Kirchenlexikon,’’ and that the article of the ‘‘Handlexikon’’ 
which so uncompromisingly rejected the claims of the Turin 
shroud was signed with his initials. 

Next in order we have to consider the great improbability 
that if a miraculous impression of Our Saviour’s form had been 

' Revue du Clergé francais, Nov. 15 and Dec. 15, 1902; THe Month, 
Jan. and Feb., 1903; The Tablet, Feb. 21, 1903, which contains my review of 
the English translation of Vignon as well as an article; and The /rish Eccle- 
siastical Record, Dec. 1924. 


* See Tue Montu, Feb. 1930, pp. 160—164. 
3 Beecher, “ The Holy Shroud,” p. 13. 
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left upon any of the grave clothes, no hint of this marvelshould 
have been preservedtousinany document belonging tothe first 
thousand years of Christian history. This silence is the more 
remarkable because an intense interest centred in all the al- 
leged *‘acheiropoeetae’’ (pictures of Our Lord made by no 
human hand). The apocryphal story of the portrait at Edessa 
sent to Abgar spread all over the world at an early date. 
One could hardly imagine a more effective argument in the 
Iconoclast controversy which, in the eighth century, shook 
the Church to its foundations, than would be furnished by an 
appeal to the miraculous image left upon the shroud by Christ 
Himself. Defenders of the orthodox position were on the 
look out for such examples. The portrait made by no human 
hand which Our Lord was supposed to have sent to Abgar 
was more than once referred to at the second Council of Nicea, 
and the letters of Popes Stephen III. and Hadrian I. which 
laid stress upon this legendary incident were read to the as- 
sembled fathers." The orthodox party also made use of the 
story of the statues erected at Paneas to commemorate the cure 
of the woman with an issue of blood’ who later was strangely 
mixed up with the legend of Berenike, or Veronica, and there 
was also mention of another miraculous image of Our Saviour 
at Kamuliana in Cappadocia.’ But it is surely astonishing 
that though the defenders of the shroud insist upon the pres- 
ence of this cloth at Constantinople early in the fifth cen- 
tury,‘ not the slightest reference should be made to it in the 
immensely voluminous documents connected with that same 
anti-Iconoclast Council of Nicea in 787 ; for Nicea, of course, 
was near Constantinople on the other side of the straits. 

In saying, then, that ‘‘no intelligible account beyond wild 
conjecture can be given of the previous history of the shroud 
before its coming to Lirey’’ (c. 1356), I do not think I have 
gone beyond the inferences warranted by the utter silence 
in which the preservation of so stupendous a relic, authenti- 
cating itself to the eye as no other memorial could authenti- 
cate itself, is enveloped for more than a thousand years. It 
is true that we meet here and there a reference to what pro- 
fessed to be the ‘‘napkin (sudarium) that was upon His head,”’ 
or to the “‘linen cloths.’’ But sudarium in very early docu- 
ments could mean nothing but napkin, or face-cloth ; it is quite 

* See Harduin, “ Concilia,"” Vol. IV., cols. 6 and 782. 

2 Ibid. 1V., cols. 170, 313—314 and 649. 

3 [bid. IV., p. 234- 


4 Loth, “La Photographie du Saint Suaire,”” pp. 101—102; Chamard, 
“ Linceul,”” p.21; Beecher, “ The Holy Shroud,” p. 174. 
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unreasonable to suppose that at that date the word could be 
identified with anything like a sheet. In any case the frag- 
mentary notices are inconsistent, and not one of them gives 
the least hint of any impression of a human form upon the 
cloths referred to. This is particularly noticeable in the case 
of Arculfus (c. 695) who saw the ‘‘sudarium which was upon 
His head’’ exposed for veneration at Jerusalem.’ He devotes 
some 800 words to his account of it, and tells a very improb- 
able story of its previous adventures, ending with the state- 
ment that it was thrown into the flames by the King of the 
Saracens but was not injured. On the other hand the so-called 
“‘Antoninus’”’ of Piacenza declares about the year 570 that 
“‘the sudaritum which was upon our Lord’s head’’ was pre- 
served in a cave beside the bank of the Jordan ‘‘in which there 
were seven cells and seven maidens who are sent thither when 
young children.’’ But this account is quite irreconcilable 
with that given by Arculfus. And the still greater difficulty 
remains that all this time the grave clothes of Our Lord were 
at Constantinople whither they had been sent about 438 by 
the Empress Eudocia.* 

It is perhaps not surprising that, in these circumstances, 
the vindicators of the Turin shroud vary considerably in the 
suggestions they make concerning its history during the first 
twelve hundred years of its existence. If it was really exposed 
and venerated and kissed by pilgrims as Arculfus said was the 
case with the relic he saw in Jerusalem, it must have ex- 
perienced a good deal of wear and tear. The case is very dif- 
ferent from that of the mummy cloths taken from Egyptian 
sepultures, or that of the sand-buried silken fabrics discovered 
by Sir Aurel Stein in Turkistan. It is rather surprising that 
Zantfliet in 1449, and de Lalaing in 1503, should describe the 
impressions on the shroud as so vivid in detail and colouring 
that they might have been quite freshly made. And if it 
should be contended that this was a new miracle, one wonders 
why, on the occasion of the fire at Chambéry, Divine Pro- 
vidence did not intervene to prevent ‘that charring of the folds 
of the cloth which is now the most striking external feature 
which meets the eye of the observer. The apologists, however, 

* While Eschbach and Dr. Beecher maintain that what Arculfus saw at 


Jerusalem was the shroud now at Turin, M- Loth and Dom Chamard altogether 
reject this evidence. 

* Beecher, “The Holy Shroud,” pp. 173—4; but cf. 143—4 and 150. If the 
shroud now at Turin had been sent to Constantinople in 438, it is difficult to 
understand how Arculfus, as this writer maintains, could have seen it, and kissed 
it and measured it (Arculfus says it was eight feet long) at Jerusalem in 670. 
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are agreed upon one point, viz., that Robert de Clari, in 1204, 
is describing the shroud now at Turin when he speaks of the 
‘“sydoines’’ in which Our Lord’s body was wrapped and 
upon which could be seen the ‘‘figure nostre Seigneur.’’* The 
trouble is that at this relatively late date ‘‘acheiropoeetae”’ 
images of Our Saviour were multiplying almost as freely as 
the portraits of Our Lady painted by St. Luke. There were 
two of the former which had been for some time in Rome, one 
at the Lateran and the other at St. Peter’s. Giraldus Cam- 
brensis has left us a detailed account of them, calling one the 
“*Veronica’’ and the other the ‘‘Uranica,’’ * and unfortunately 
there seems no reason to suppose that Robert de Clari was 
in any way more critical or more accurate than was Giraldus. 
Amongst other surprising information de Clari tells us that 
there were in the royal chapel at Constantinople (the ‘‘ Bouco- 
léon’’) ‘‘two pieces of the true Cross as thick as a man’s 
leg and a yard long,’’ not to speak of ‘‘a crystal flask which 
contained a great quantity (grant partie) of our Lord’s 
blood,’’ * a statement which raises theological difficulties upon 
which I will not expatiate. In the most recent and authorita- 
tive work dealing with the relics of the great eastern capital, 
the ‘‘Sanctuaires de Byzance’’ of J. Ebersolt (1921), a very 
cautious tone is adopted. M. Ebersolt, so far as I am aware, 
has never taken any part in the Holy Shroud controversy, but 
he points out that when de Clari speaks of the sydoines at the 
Blachernes chapel which bore an image of Our Lord, there 
is nothing in his language which implies that he had seen it 
himself. ‘‘He may have confused the shroud of our Lady 
with that of Christ, for this latter is located at the great palace’’ 
(the Boucoléon).* Moreover we know from the testimony of 
a bishop of Novgorod (c. 1200) that there was somewhere in 
Constantinople a lintewm faciem Christi repraesentans,’ ‘‘a 
linen cloth which showed the face of Christ.’’ This phrase 
closely corresponds with de Clari’s mention of the sydoines 
at Blachernes, but it can hardly have been used to designate 
a shroud which contained two full length impressions of Our 
Saviour’s body. 

: In modern French this would simply mean the face of Our Lord, but it is 
difficult to ascertain how far this would have been true in the early thirteenth 


century. A 
2 See Giraldus Cambrensis, “ Speculum Ecclesiae" (Rolls Series), “Opera, 


IV., 278—9. ; 

3 See for these details Hopf’s edition of de Clari’s “ Prise de Constantinople,” 
pp. 65 and 71, and de Riant, “ Exuviae,” II., 231—2. 

4 Ebersolt, “ Sanctuaires de Byzance,” p. 45, note 4, and p. 28. 

5 See de Riant, “ Exuviae,” Vol. Il., p.223. The original is in Russian 
and de Riant only prints a Latin translation. 
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It may be noted also that the use of the word owSdves in the 
plural which occurs in St. John Damascene in reference to Our 
Lord’s grave clothes is found also in a very reliable statement 
drawn up concerning the relic treasures of Constantinople 
just before they were dispersed in 1204. The catalogue made 
by Nikolaos Mesarites at that date contains the following 
entry : 

"Evragiot cwdoves Xpicrod + abrat 8’ eicw ard divov, Hdrns 
ev@vou Kata TO Mpoyepov, ett mvéovea: pvpa, UrepTepodaat 
POopas Sti Tov amrepinnrrov vexpoy yuuvov éopupnuevoy peta 
To wa0os cuvécteiray.' 

“The grave clothes of Christ; these are of linen, a cheap 
material as the emergency required, still redolent of spikenard 
and preserved from decay, because they enwrapped after 
death that corpse without paragon when it was naked and 
anointed.” 

I cannot conceive that any writer who took the trouble to 
frame such an entry would have omitted to state that the grave 
clothes bore a wonderful impression of the body they had en- 
veloped if he had known that such was the case; neither is it 
intelligible that any relic so impressive as the Turin shroud 
could have been passed over by Mesarites when many things 
more trivial were recorded. 

But even supposing that a shroud bearing the imprint of 
Our Lord’s body was at Constantinople in 1204 we are utterly 
at a loss to account for its presence at Lirey a century and a 
half later. Of the earlier writers many deny that it was ever at 
Constantinople, others say that it came into the possession of 
the Lusignan family at Cyprus. There are all sorts of conjec- 
tures, but no two agree. The more recent apologists have 
adopted the theory, originated, if I mistake not, by Dom 
Chamard, that on the capture of Constantinople by the Latins 
in 1204, Otho de la Roche, one of their leaders, stole the 
shroud, that it was in this way made over to the keeping of 
Amadeus, Archbishop of Besancon, about the year 1208, and 
remained there until the Cathedral was destroyed by fire in 
1349. It then disappears from view, but shortly afterwards, 
about 1355, we hear of a wonderful linen cloth marked with 
the double figure, back and front, of Christ Our Lord which 
was presented to the Canons of Lirey by Geoffrey de Charny, 
while the Cathedral of Besancon seems just then, in some sur- 


* See Nickolaos Mesarites, ‘‘ Palastrevolution des Johannes Komnenos." Edited 
by Heisenberg, p. 30. 
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prising way, to have recovered its shroud, which was said to 
have been found again, no one knows how. It would take too 
long to go into a minute discussion of the details of this con- 
jecture. I call it conjecture, for it is quite unsupported by 
documents or contemporary evidence. The allegations made 
some hundreds of years later by Dunod, Chifflet and others 
regarding what is supposed to have happened in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries are not only untrustworthy but in- 
consistent. 

The new theory upon which Dom Chamard laid stress was 
that the Besancon shroud had really been stolen, and that a 
copy of it was made which the clergy of the Cathedral accepted 
as the one they had lost, without perceiving the difference. 
Owing, however, to the fact that the real shroud had been 
abstracted by theft, the Canons of Lirey did not at first dare 
to claim that they possessed the original, and were content 
in public to proceed upon the supposition that it was only a 
devotional painting. 

There would be a great deal to say in answer, but I must 
be brief. Let us notice, then, first that when Dom Chamard’s 
book was reviewed in the most scholarly periodical of his own 
Order, the Revue Bénédictine, the reviewer, in spite of his 
deep respect for the ‘‘érudit et vénéré Prieur de Ligugé’’ pro- 
nounces firmly that the contention of the author is historically 
inadmissible.’ And, indeed, the hypothesis advanced abounds 
in difficulties, for we have to suppose that the Besancon clergy 
having for more than a century possessed a shroud which 
showed a double impression of the body, front and back, were 
given as a substitute a cloth in which the front only appeared. 
That they should have perceived no difference is the more sur- 
prising because only five years had elapsed since they lost it, 
and because we know that at Besancon a shroud was shown 
to the people in the liturgical drama of Holy Saturday, it 
being in every way probable that this was the very sudarium 
used for the purpose. Secondly in spite of the sensation ad- 
mittedly caused throughout the country by the Lirey exposi- 
tion, there is not a trace of any protest or reclamation on the 
part of the Besancon clergy that they had been imposed upon 
and that it was their shroud with the double impression which 
was now attracting so much attention. Again, when it is 
maintained that Geoffrey de Charny had been presented with 

* “ L'hypothése du faux linceul imaginée par D. Chamard ne peut suffire & 


me faire abandonner la conviction que le suaire de Turin n'est pas authentique.” 
Revue Bénédictine, 1903, p. 106. 
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the shroud by the King of France, Philip of Valois,’ in re- 
ward of the valour he had displayed, it is surely rather a 
violent supposition to imagine that the King’s generosity took 
the form of giving him a priceless relic which had been stolen 
from one of the most famous churches in his dominions only 
five or six years earlier. Further, if the shroud had come to 
de Charny as a reward from the King himself, it is not easy 
to see why the Canons of Lirey did not venture—and this fact 
is certain—to maintain to the Pope that it was the true shroud 
of Christ. Are we asked to believe that it was the King who 
had the fraudulent copy made which was sent to Besancon in 
place of the original? The whole story seems to me a tangle 
of unverifiable conjectures. The much vaunted ‘‘ancient 
chronicle’ discovered by Baron du Teil, which alleges that 
Philip de Valois bestowed the shroud upon Geoffrey after he 
escaped from the hands of the English, is in reality a compila- 
tion put together 200 years after the event. No wonder that 
the friend who composed a Life of du Teil, after devoting a 
long chapter to the Baron’s keen interest in the shroud con- 
troversy, professes his inability to agree with his hero in be- 
lieving the Turin relic to be genuine.’ 

There is also another point which arises here in connection 
with that counterfeit shroud which is supposed to have re- 
placed the original at Besancon. How was it painted? There 
must have been some means of producing a coloured repre- 
sentation on linen which would have a fair chance of being 
mistaken for the original. The description of Chifflet, who 
knew it well, tells us that the figure of the Saviour at Besancon 
was in pale yellow (tota ex flavo pallescit) though the five 
wounds stood out in brilliant red. The engraving in Chifflet’s 
book which presents the Besancon and the Turin shrouds side 
by side affords no indication that the Besancon copy was of 
inferior execution, though both from an artistic point of view 
are poor enough. No doubt the commission appointed by the 
Convention in 1794 declared that the Besancon shroud was a 
mere painting. They would have said that in any case at a 
time when shrines were being rifled and suppressed all over 
France, and in this instance they probably stated no more than 
was true. But if the Turin shroud had been before them they 
would have arrived at the same conclusion and, so far as any 

* This, it should be noted, is not part of the case presented by Dom Chamard 
(‘Le Linceul du Christ,” p. 51), but it is much insisted on by Eschbach, A. 


Loth, and Dr. Beecher. 
* See Lequin, “ Vie du Baron du Teil” (1921), pp. 179—206. 
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evidence is known to me, they would have been equally justi- 
fied in so deciding. 

Upon the question of the alleged negative impress upon the 
cloth at Turin, there would be much to say. I have never 
denied that there is a problem to be solved, and so long as 
access to the fabric itself is precluded there is not much hope 
that any final solution can be reached. But this article has 
already exceeded due limits, and for the present I am content 
to abide by the decision of so many historical experts who, like 
the Bishop of Regensburg, pronounce that the numerous 
rejoinders evoked by the late Canon Chevalier ‘‘have in vain 
attempted to shake the cogency of his arguments.’’ Upon 
three facts we have unchallengeable documentary evidence, 
to wit : 1) the Canons did not venture to maintain to the Pope 
that the cloth was the true shroud of Christ; 2) the Pope was 
not prejudiced in favour of the bishop, who wished to suppress 
the exposition of the sudarium altogether; but 3) Clement 
nevertheless decided that it was never to be shown without the 
people being told that this was not the shroud itself but only 
a devotional representation of it. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 











MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 





A FRESH DISCUSSION OF THE “PETRINE CLAIMS.” 


N the year 1893 the late Baron Friedrich von Higel wrote a 

long letter to an intimate friend who was considering the ques- 
tion of becoming a Catholic. This friend had received a letter of 
the usual kind against what are known as ‘‘the Petrine Claims,” 
written on very much the lines which Dr. Goudge and Messrs. 
Milner-White and Knox have lately made unpleasantly familiar. 
She sent it to von Hiigel, who in reply wrote her a long answer 
to the various objections raised by the Anglican writer. The 
publication of such an answer from such a pen, coming, after so | 
many years, from beyond the tomb, constitutes an event of out- 
standing religious importance.’ One wonders how the course of 
later controversy would have been affected if it had been published 
as well as written in September 1893. For Friedrich von Higel 
was a very prominent figure amongst the philosophical and theo- 
logical writers of the last half of the nineteenth century, especially 
notable in that he retained sympathetic contact with many of the 
learned outside the Church. He devoted a long life to the study 
of philosophy, theology and Holy Scripture. He was a practical | 
Catholic in the best sense of the word, unremitting in his devotion 
to Mass and the Sacraments and uncompromising in his adhesion 
to the Faith, but his intense sympathy with the trials of those who 
could not accept it or were in danger of losing it, made it seem, 
at times, that he himself was not too steadfast, an impression con- 
firmed by a certain pungency of criticism which he allowed himself. 
In any case, he found himself, perhaps to his own amusement, 
much patronized by those who professed themselves repelled by the 
*‘dogmatism’”’ of the ordinary Catholic. Unmeasured eulogies 
were bestowed upon him by all types of Anglicans, especially by 
‘*Anglo-Catholics.’”’ For example, we read in ‘‘One God and 
Father of All’? by Messrs. Milner-White and Knox (p. 23. note) 
**. . .the late Baron von Higel, the one Roman contemporary who 
has dared (as all know, at grave risk: happily he was a layman) 
to think on large, modern and wholly Catholic lines . . . it is Angli- 
canism which has welcomed, absorbed and spread his thought, to 
the benefit of the whole Catholic Church.’’ In this eulogy of von 
Hiigel’s ‘‘thought,’’ the authors have unwittingly prepared a 
scourge for their own backs, since it is no exaggeration to say 


* *€Some Notes on the Petrine Claims,” by Friedrich von Hiigel. Sheed and 
Ward : 3s. net. 
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that the subtle thinker who, until this book appeared could, in their 
eyes, do no wrong, has in it scouted, exposed and often made 
ridiculous many of their most confident assertions. 

We hope that Anglicanism will ‘‘welcome, absorb and spread”’ 
what herein he writes. In this little volume von Higel covers, of 
course, well-worn ground. He examines carefully the Scriptural 
evidence for the position of St. Peter as accepted by the Roman 
Church, the teaching of the early Church with reference to the 
“Papal Claims”’ as they are called, and the definition of the Vatican 
Council; yet his originality in treatment of these subjects where 
originality of treatment would have seemed to be impossible, 
strikes one again and again with fresh wonder as we see how he 
advances the well-known ‘‘Roman’’ arguments, and manages, at 
the same time, to introduce two or three quite new ones of his own. 

In this note I can do little more than give an analysis of von 
Higel’s ‘‘thought,’’ in the hope that I may induce as many per- 
sons as possible to procure and read his book for themselves. One 
warning, however, should be given for those who are not already 
conversant with his works. Von Hiigel’s style is at times not a 
little obscure, a quality not absent from this letter, of which he him- 
self says that it consists of ‘‘Notes, written under pressure,’’ and 
“particularly ‘scamped’ towards the end.’’ Occasionally they re- 
quire close reading for their point to be clearly seen, but any trouble 
taken to grasp their full meaning will be well rewarded. 

Von Higel begins his letter with an answer to the objection that 
the Catholic position is too simple to be true. He points out in 
reply that ‘‘a religion meant for all the world must, if it be true, 
be capable of being put into as many forms of exposition as there 
are minds and classes to be won’’ (p. 3). Therefore it must be 
adapted for ‘‘our Neapolitan lazzarone and our Irish beggar- 
woman’’; but ‘‘it must also, quite as really, be in its depth and 
breadth, in its genius and details, capable of attracting and absorb- 
ing the subtlest and the deepest minds.’’ He has no difficulty in 
showing that this in fact has been the case from the beginning, and 
affirms solemnly : 


The trials of faith are great in the Roman Church : they are 
different from those of Protestantism, yes : but are they neces- 
sarily less? Probably God only knows, and this no doubt 
varies with individual souls. But, ordinarily, souls will be 
tried in faith as well as conduct in proportion to the great- 
ness of God’s designs upon them. But for greatness of trials, 
as for greatness of graces and of ideals and of helps commend 
me to the Roman Church (p. 9). 


He sums up well regarding the simplicity of the Catholic system : 
“And, finally, what is simple and consoling is not necessarily false. 
The angel who appeared to the shepherds on the night of the 
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Nativity practically bade them take a short cut to the stable and 
the crib : they took it and did wisely’’ (p. 10). 

The next objection raised by X* had reference to the Catholic 
doctrine of the visible Headship of the Successor of St. Peter, 
which seemed to him to be in conflict with the supreme and in- 
visible Headship of Christ. ‘‘No, no!’’ concludes von Higel. 
“In this matter there are, I think, but two consistent and indeed 
equally consistent presumptions: either Luther’s that all visible 
authority is a bar ; or the full Catholic one that any visible authority 
may be a bond’”’ (p. 13). After a brief statement of his convic- 
tion as to the truth of the definition by the Vatican Council of 
Papal Infallibility, the way has been made clear for von Higel 
to pass from ‘“‘presumptions’’ to the evidence for the Petrine 
Claims, which is to be derived from the New Testament and the 
writings of early Fathers of the Church. 

With regard to the New Testament von Hiigel maintains the 
Catholic view that (a) the Primacy conferred by Christ upon St. 
Peter is clearly taught in the Gospels, but that (@) ‘‘parts of Acts 
and St. Paul’s Epistles are difficulties’’ (p.33). 

(a)The Gospels : the Baron in the first place amasses an amount 
of evidence from the writings of the chief Lutheran Professors 
of his day (Meyer, Weiss and Holtzmann) showing that they held 
unanimously that it was clear from the three great Petrine texts 
that Our Lord conferred a Primacy of jurisdiction upon St. Peter, 
and generally supported the Catholic interpretation of these pas- 
sages whilst rejecting the various Protestant explanations. 

I can only summarize his conclusions, but they are four (a) 
that St. Peter had a Primacy jure divino, (b) that he was martyred 
in Rome, (c) that he was the first Head of the Roman Church, (d) 
that the Petrine ‘‘primacy and privilege was intended to descend 
to his successors’’ (p.30). With regard to the above conclusions 
the Baron writes that ‘‘the first two are even now fully conceded, 
or at least no longer flatly denied, by all the best Protestant and 
sceptical scholars of the day.’’ Evidently he thought that they 
were settled for all time, and did not anticipate the brazen resus- 
citation of the defunct objections to them by some ‘‘whole-English 
half-Catholics’’ of the coming generation. 

(8) The Acts and Epistles : Von Hiigel is at his best in discussing 
the arguments against the Petrine (and Papal) Primacy which may 
be derived from the position of St. James at the Council of Jeru- 
salem and the general attitude of St. Paul to St. Peter as disclosed 
in the Acts and Epistles. For example, with regard to the objec- 
tion which is sometimes drawn from the fact that St. Peter was 
“**sent’’ together with St. John to the new converts in Samaria, he 
directs attention to the fact that Josephus tells us that ‘‘after the 


* Throughout, “ X" is substituted for the name of the Anglican objector. 
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same fashion the Jews sent their high priest, Ismael, to Nero,’’ and 
that St. Ignatius writes of certain Churches in Asia ‘‘sending”’ 
their Bishops, so that no emphasis should be laid upon the fact 
that the Apostles ‘‘sent’’ their Head (pp. 41, 42). In general von 
Higel is convincing and very Petrine in his answer to all diffi- 
culties with reference to the relations of the other Apostles, and 
especially of St. Paul, with St. Peter, and his pages on this 
subject (38—47) deserve to be read with close attention; but the 
originality of his thought seems to me to be most conspicuous in 
an argument which I believe to be entirely his own. He urges that 
the Council of Jerusalem had been held and the Epistle to the 
Galatians had been written at least twenty and fourteen years re- 
spectively before any of the Synoptic Gospels, and many more 
years before the writing of that of St. John. Again, neither St. 
Matthew, St. Luke nor St. John were immediate disciples of St. 
Peter, but St. Luke was an immediate disciple of St. Paul. 


[These Evangelists, then,] write after, and one of them half 
a century or nearly after, both the institution and restoration 
of the primacy on the one hand, and the events recorded in 
Acts and Galatians (that are supposed to be fatal against 
it)... and they all three are so little aware of the incompati- 
bility of these two sets of events that they give the first set 
with a precision and solemnity and prominence which, if the 
second set of events and, allow me to say, above all, Popery 
were not in existence, would be accepted by all as bearing but 
one possible meaning. 

Now what are we to gather from this? I can find but one 
answer. That the contradiction between the two sets of facts 
is but apparent, or at least not fundamental : but neither St. 
Luke nor St. John, nor indeed, St. Matthew for the matter of 
that, could have written in the manner they have done if they 
had held the Protestant (even the High Church) view and 
had interpreted St .Paul’s words and actions as anti-Romans 
interpret them (p. 35). 


N.B. It should be noted that von Hiigel has already trium- 
phantly demonstrated the shallowness of the current ‘‘anti-Roman 
interpretation.’’ This argument that none of the Evangelists could 
have shared this anti-Roman view merely clinches the matter and 
drives it home with refreshing and irresistible force. We see a 
giant at work crushing pygmies—the ‘‘anti-Romans’’ by the way 
are so fond of calling von Higel ‘‘a giant.”’ 

X had objected against the doctrine of the Petrine Primacy :— 
“St. John seems to see deeper into the mysteries of the Faith than 
the rest—St. Peter included,’’ and also that in later Acts ‘‘St. 
Paul fills the canvas.’’ In answering this von Higel is really 
amusing. Having observed he has already shown that part of 
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St. John’s doctrine was the primacy of St. Peter, and that ‘‘St, 
Paul’s authoritative teaching, though direct from our Lord, came 
also from St. Peter,’’ he discusses the matter at some length and 
then shrewdly remarks: ‘‘I much preferred talking with Cardinal 
Newman to any possible talk with Pius IX., just as X would 
(quite right ; so would I) have preferred to consult St. John rather 
than St. Peter about any deep point in theology. But I fail to see 
in either case any shadow of inconsistency with the highest Roman 
doctrine, unless we specially start a little superstition of our own 
that the Pope is inerrant even as a converser’’ (p. 55). The whole 
section (pp. 50—56) is wonderfully suggestive and unanswerable. 

Lack of space makes it impossible to deal here with von Hiigel’s 
treatment of ‘‘the first hundred years or so of the history of the 
Roman See.’’ It must suffice to say that he dwells upon the ordin- 
ary arguments of Catholic controversialists, drawn from such well 
known facts as the authority of St. Victor over the Asiatics, the 
letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch and of St. Clement of Rome, 
the testimony of St. Polycarp and of St. Irenzeus, and the first 
three General Councils—always as so-called ‘‘Ultramontanes”’ 
have done, but always with originality and force, so that it is a 
delight to read his argument. 

Having finished his letter, von Higel adds eighteen pages of 
Post Scripta all strengthening the Roman argument. Amongst 
them there is an arresting discussion about Luke v. 1—11, [the 
Sermon from St. Peter’s boat]. He observes that ‘‘all the Fathers 
from St. Augustine downwards and even further back, agree in 
looking upon this passage as allegorical. Most of them strictly 
historical as well’’; on the strength of this fact he makes a num- 
ber of unexpected suggestions with regard to the bearing of the 
whole incident upon the mission to the Gentiles, and sums up thus : 


Notice : our Lord mounts into Peter’s boat, not that of the 
Beloved Disciple; our Lord orders Peter, and not Andrew 
(yet Andrew had been the first called... .) first to push off 
to a short distance and then far out ; He preaches to the people 
from Peter’s boat; it is Peter whom He orders to throw out 
the nets and catch the fish; it is he who catches all that 
quantity of fish; it is he who called the Beloved Disciple and 
his other partners to his aid; they are simply his seconds and 
subordinates ; it is Peter who is first seized with holy fear; it 
is to Peter (and in St. Luke to Peter alone) that our Lord says 
he shall henceforth catch men (p. 87). 


Would that space permitted reference to the rest of these Post 
Scripta; but I can only call attention to the fact that von Higel 
holds that in Mark I, 29—31, ‘‘Peter’s house from which our Lord 
began His preaching, and which He made His first Headquarters’’ 
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is a figure of ‘‘Peter’s Church in which our Lord lives on and on’’ 
(p. 88); he adds words which he made a guiding principle of his 
own life : ‘‘I think we will do well to still look for Him where His 
Apostles and their disciples were wont to seek and find Him.’’ 

When I read such words as these I have a fruitless longing that 
many, whose memory I treasure, could have read them before they 
died—may those still outside ‘‘Peter’s House’’ and yet alive, allow 
them to sink deep into their minds and hearts. 

Von Hiigel ends with a prophecy. ‘‘In proportion as consistency 
prevails over prejudice, so will ‘historical’ Christians of all schools 
have to sink back into Unitarianism, or move on into Popery. But 
the fullest experience of the soul and the fullest realization of the 
history of religion will move them on and not allow them to sink 
back.’’ 

The ‘‘Lambeth Conference’’ is impending, as I write: would 
that this little book might be amongst its ‘‘prolegomena.’’ 


O. R. VASSALL-PHILLIPS, C,SS.R. 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE NEWS. 


REFLECTION in last Montn’s ‘‘Topics’’ on the newspaper 

treatment of the dispute between Church and State in Malta 
suggests the idea of a Catholic news-agency as extensive as 
Reuter’s. In the Maltese case the news that the local ecclesiastical 
authority had declared it would be grievously sinful for Catholics 
to support one of the political parties was published, without the 
information as to why this drastic step had been taken. 

I write as a newspaper man with twenty years’ experience, 
metropolitan, provincial and overseas.. Reuter spend hundreds of 
thousands of pounds a year on their services. They are repre- 
sented almost everywhere that news may ‘‘break,’’ and they handle 
everything that happens,—Amy Johnson, Prince Carol, the Test 
Match, Canadian crop prospects, and the cancelled Court presenta- 
tion. A Catholic agency, if it tried to be equally general, would 
need something like Reuter’s capital, and unless it was to lose 
its capital, would have to succeed in selling its services to as many 
newspapers as Reuter do, and at as good a price. It is hardly 
likely that editors would feel confident that a Catholic agency 
would supply general news as satisfactorily as a commercial or- 
ganization that had no standard higher than that of adjusting 
supply to demand. 

A Catholic agency that restricted itself to news ‘‘with a Catho- 
lic angle,’’—to use the jargon of the trade,—would find its over- 
head expenses out of proportion to its turnover. The Malta office, 
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for instance, might only justify its existence when a party leader 
of Lord Strickland’s temperament was in the field. 

I do not, however, write only to criticize a too-ambitious pro- 
posal but rather to show what is practicable—and not done. The 
first occasion when the public became curious to know what was 
happening in Malta was some months ago when Lord Strickland 
was reported ‘‘persona non grata’’ at the Vatican. The appetite 
for information was whetted when the Maltese Bishops made their 
declaration against the Strickland party. British newspapers made 
the comment that for Bishops to forbid Catholics, under pain of 
mortal sin, to vote for a particular party, was to assail the founda- 
tions of democracy, to make constitutional government impossible, 
etc., etc. This hasty and superficial view could have been answered 
by Catholics on general principles, without discussing the merits 
of the particular case in Malta. However, among such a people 
as the British, caring more for concrete facts than abstract prin- 
ciples, it was very desirable to know what had caused the trouble. 
If our English Catholic press had more revenue it would un- 
doubtedly have got the information required from Malta. A 
cable to the editor of a Maltese newspaper on the episcopal side, 
requisitioning a thousand words by wire, would have procured the 
case for the Bishops. A fuller story would have followed by mail. 
It might even have been decided to send a correspondent to Malta 
to get an interpretation of the situation. 

Either of these courses would have cost money, but only a flea- 
bite compared with that of running an agency, and secular papers 
would spend ten times as much on getting a photograph of Mme. 
Lupescu bidding farewell to Carol. 

However, what our Catholic press cannot afford to do might 
be done by a press secretary attached to some Catholic organiza- 
tion, like the Truth Society, or the Federation, or still better, in 
my opinion, to the secretarial staff of Archbishop’s House. Such 
an official would need to be a first-class journalist, and be allowed 
liberal expenses. These conditions fulfilled, he could have had all 
the news ready long before the issue of the Blue Book, so inade- 
quately summarized by the secular papers. He could have been 
certain of getting it into the Catholic papers and, I have no doubt, 
into the general press also. 

There is, alas! little chance of this suggestion being accepted. 
It would cost over £1,000 a year and the Catholic body might fairly 
judge there are more urgent needs for such a sum of money. But I 
have written this note in the hope of getting something done that 
is perfectly possible. It is that our Catholic authorities should adopt 
a more modern attitude to publicity and the press, and that they 
should at all times be willing to take trouble, considerable trouble 
if need be, to give all possible and proper information when re- 
quested by newspapers. Buckingham Palace has its press bureau, 
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the private secretaries of the Prince of Wales and of Cabinet 
Ministers are available to the press on the telephone. Every 
Government Department has its press officers ; the same is true of 
big business corporations. It is a recognized necessity for public 
men and institutions to cultivate good relations with the news- 
papers. 

The attitude of Catholic authorities, however, is marked by old- 
fashioned dignity and reserve. Pressmen may not have to complain 
of lack of courtesy but they usually find they lose their time try- 
ing to get what they want directly from Catholic sources, so, after 
a while, they do not trouble the doorkeepers or telephones of Catho- 
lic leaders. I have had my own disappointments, and my views 
are shared by every journalist, whether on the Catholic or general 
press, that I have talked to on the subject. 

To be concrete I may narrate my handling of the Maltese busi- 
ness as a news-gatherer for a daily newspaper. Sir Augustus 
Bartolo, Lord Strickland’s chief lieutenant, was in London for the 
Imperial Press Conference. I interviewed him to get his version 
of the quarrel with the Bishops. Sir Ugo Mifsud, leader of the 
Opposition, was also in London, as I saw from one of the papers. 
It became my business to interview him and hear the other side. 
There was difficulty in locating him. The Foreign Office, the 
Colonial Office and the Maltese Agent-General said they did not 
know his address. Inquiries at the leading hotels proved fruitless. 
I inquired in various Catholic quarters with no result, till happily, 
by a piece of luck, the private secretary of the Cardinal Archbishop 
was able to put me on the right track. In the course of my in- 
quiries in Catholic quarters one gentleman, whose office should 
have disposed him favourably to securing publicity for the Catho- 
lic side of any question, amused and maddened me by a lecture 
on the vulgar haste of newspapers to get news on delicate matters, 
instead of being satisfied with official statements when the official 
authorities saw fit to make them. He was unmoved by the fact 
that the anti-Catholic side had already been published and was 
doing mischief, that the ordinary Catholic layman in workshop 
and office was supplied with no answer to questions and arguments 
put against him. He thought Catholics should be content to 
wait, and tell others to wait, for the final verdict of history. 

Ultimately, I had the satisfaction of finding Sir Ugo Mifsud, 
whose short letter to the Times was the only direct corrective of 
the anti-Catholic story available, and of being able to supply my 
paper with his account as well as that of Sir Augustus Bartolo, 
Sir Ugo is a politician and does not disdain to use the press. I 
am afraid that, if he had been in the Catholic official tradition, I 
should have got no story. There are times, of course, when 
silence must be dictated by discretion. I submit that in the condi- 
tions of the present day those occasions are very rare. 
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To that prince of journalists, Cardinal Manning’s ‘‘that good 
man, Stead,’’ it seemed almost a crime that the centre of the 
Church Universal, a vast reservoir of information from every 
quarter of the globe, should seem so inappreciative of the journ- 
alistic possibilities of its situation. Much has been done since he 
uttered his lament. Most Catholic papers are familiar with the 
‘‘Fides Service’? maintained by the Propaganda in Rome, but 
from the nature of the case its news, stimulating and valuable as 
it is, mainly concerns the religious fortunes of the Faith all over 
the world. It has not thought fit even to mention the really impor- 
tant issue in Malta. In the U.S.A., again, the National Catholic 
Welfare Council maintains an efficient Press Bureau amongst its 
departments, whereby European papers can get information about 
Catholic interests in the New World, but its news of this hemis- 
phere is necessarily belated. If the supra-national Church were 
erganized journalistically, according ta Stead’s ideal, there is no 
news-agency, however wealthy, that could compete with it. But 
the official appointment of a number of ‘‘publicity’’ secretaries 
would serve our immediate purposes almost as well. 


H. SOMERVILLE. 
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_ Judging from many of his speeches, a critic 

net might conclude that it is part of Signor 

War. Mussolini's policy to persuade modern Italy 

that she is heir, not only to the home territory, 

but also to the power, the prestige, and even to the ambitions of 
ancient Rome. He has actually created a state of things which 
recalls the period in Roman history, when “ none was for the 
party and all were for the state "—a new polity in the age of 
democracy, which also recalls in some of its aspects that other 
Roman (emergency) constitution, the Dictatorship. There is no 
doubt that this country would have benefited enormously if, 
immediately after the war, it could have discovered a Mussolini 
—a man who had sufficient force of public opinion behind him 
to check and discipline the effects of post-war reaction, to put 
a sudden end to administrative waste, to suppress profiteering, 
to prevent selfish strikes and lock-outs, to keep steadily before 
the nation the best national interests, to avoid the enormous 
dissipation to little purpose of national energies in foolish party 
struggles. But the character, driving power and genius necessary 
for such a saviour of society were nowhere to be found in com- 
bination, and such qualities, possessed severally, only compli- 
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cated the situation. A British Mussolini would have begun to 
solve unemployment by extending the cultivation of the country ; 
and the Unions and Trusts and the whole tribe of parasitic 
middlemen, that impede production and batten on the consumer, 
would have had short and dolorous shrift at his hands. But, 
alas! no such easy way out of our misfortunes has been vouch- 
safed us. The war was won by an unstinted expenditure of 
life and treasure; the material waste has not ceased, but not 
even domestic peace has been gained. 


: We need not recapitulate the weary list of 

A United Crusade confident promises and tragic failures which 
U itil? form the history of the various parties’ efforts 
to solve the problem of unemployment during 

the twelve years since the war. At long last, the common-sense 
method of co-operating in a matter of such fundamental im- 
portance seems about to be tried; though, as we write, one party 
is wavering and may hold aloof, because its cherished specific, 
tariffs, has little chance of adoption. The nation will require 
a very sound justification of an abstention which manifests such 
insensibility of the gravity of the crisis and makes an agreed 
solution so much more difficult. The remedies suggested by a 
one-sided conference, moreover, will tend to be “party” in the 
sinister sense, rather than national, and if they do not succeed, 
failure may precipitate that recourse to revolution which the 
selfishness of Capitalism is constantly risking. The Prime 
Minister on June 18th offered the other parties the services 
of the permanent experts and full knowledge of all the relative 
information which the Government had collected. If only he 
had had the prudence to refrain from adding that that 
information had already ruled out protectionist remedies, he 
would not have frightened the Conservatives and made their 
adhesion doubtful. Perhaps both parties will later on see more 
clearly whither the national interests point. The inhabitants of 
the country have a strict right to life, and therefore to the means 
of subsistence, #.e., work of some kind: if being able and willing 
to work, they find that social conditions are such that no work is 
available, they have a right to look to the State to prevent them 
from starving: failing such provision, they may maintain life 
on their own account by taking superfiluities from those who 
possess them. This right to subsistence is fully recognized by 
the modern State; the strange thing is that it prefers to tax the 
well-to-do on behalf of the indigent, rather than try to reorganize 
industry so that the indigent can support themselves. Meanwhile 
the land, the source of all that man needs, lies idle. The national 
crusade against unemployment must begin with the revival of 
agriculture. There has already been a three-party conference on 
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agriculture, but its conclusions have not been published. The 
Premier will have it that he is hampered by recent legislation re- 
stricting access to the land for settlement and says, “ he won't be 
hustled.” But the sooner he realizes that the emergency calls for 
extraordinary measures the better for the country. 


The inner justification of the Italian Dictator- 


Phe at ship is to be sought in its harmony with the 
Pescien. teachings of Christianity; its external justifica- 


tion lies in the free and intelligent acceptance 
of it by the vast majority of the Italian people. We know, for 
the Holy Father himself has told us more than once, that the 
Fascist conception of the omnicompetent State is not Christian ; 
the independent Catholic Church and the inviolable personal 
conscience both set limits to civic allegiance. Our citizenship 
of Heaven must modify and colour our duty to the State. The 
family and the individual have both a range of rights with which 
the State cannot interfere, and no State law has any validity if it 
contradicts the law of God. In the matter of education, the issue 
between the Church and Fascism has already been joined, and 
unless the latter withdraws its pretensions to be the sole arbiter 
in the question, it must ultimately come to grief. The extrinsic 
condition of validity—the will of the bulk of citizens—is still 
harder to ascertain. Under Fascism a dissentient voice cannot 
be heard; opposition to the Government, either by word or 
speech, is forbidden. Accordingly, long residence among, and 
great familiarity with, Italians of every class would be needed 
for forming an accurate opinion. The new State-ideal has con- 
ferred immense advantages on Catholic Italy, all the greater by 
contrast with the preceding regime: concord with the Holy See; 
freedom of worship, recognition of the Catholic as the true 
religion, Christian education and marriage, law, order and 
domestic peace, a considerable measure of security and prosperity 
—al]l these things have followed which could not have been ob- 
tained without the destruction of party-government. All the 
same, the fact that the Church officially blesses the Government 
implies no approval of the means by which it was established, nor 
of all its actual policies. The Church recognizes all de facto 
governments that are stable and not essentially unjust. 


It would be absurd to ignore that the dictator, 


italy who has for the moment served his country’s 
Blows Hotand . 
Cold. interests so well, is not so regardful of the 


higher interests of humanity. His belligerent 
speeches, lately delivered up and down Italy, were as thoroughly 
“Prussian” as the worst utterances of the late Kaiser, assuming 
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as they did that the rest of Europe was waiting and eager to 
take advantage of any weakness that Italy showed and wholly 
insincere in its professions of peace. Happily these speeches 
were regarded as dictated by the exigencies of home politics, 
and so they did not cause undue resentment. But Signor 
Mussolini was justified in ridiculing the vast discrepancy be- 
tween the peace-professions of treaty-bound Europe and the in- 
decent struggle for armed preponderance, revealed by the 
unwillingness of the Powers to disarm. And assuming, which 
we refuse to do, that treaties, international law and good-will 
are not enough to banish the spectre of war from Europe, the 
Duce has cause enough to be concerned about the sea-power 
of Italy, dependent as she is for three-fourths of her necessary, 
extra-Mediterranean, supplies on channels at the mercy of other 
naval powers. Nothing shows more clearly the necessity of peace 
for the prosperity of vast multitudes of mankind than the fact 
that the very industrial existence of such teeming peoples as 
the Italian, the British, and, we may add, the Japanese, depends 
on free sea-communications. 


Signor Mussolini may wax lyrical, for his imme- 

aa ane diate purpose, over the “beauty” of such engines 
Secarity. of hate and destruction as ‘rifles, machine-guns, 
ships, aeroplanes and cannons.” He claims 

to be a realist, but there is a much truer understanding .of 
realities in the mind of his Foreign Minister, Signor Grandi, who 
in a speech supporting the League of Nations in the Italian 
Chamber, from which we quoted last month, pointedly asked: 
“Has not perhaps ‘Security,’ that nebulous conception so abused 
in the discussions at Geneva, become the new myth which justi- 
fies armaments, and, through armaments, creates fear, suspicion, 
menace, in short, the warlike state of mind?” The speaker 
then proceeded, almost in the words of Benedict XIV., “ We 
must break away from that vicious circle once for all. Only on 
the plane of realities, by means of equitable arrangements for 
the mutual reduction of armaments, can be created mutual con- 
fidence, and, by mutual confidence just peace amongst the nations 
is established.” And to show he was not merely uttering some 
of the amiable platitudes too common at Geneva, Signor Grandi 
on June 2nd made an offer to France to hold up, whilst political 
negotiations were going on, Italy’s large 1930 building pro- 
gramme, provided France did the same. But France, alas! will 
persist in believing that security lies in multiplied ships and 
bayonets rather than in thorough and simultaneous disarmament. 
If M. Tardieu speaks her mind, she has learnt nothing from 
the war, for it is a fact, though hardly credible, that he stated 
in so many words, at Dijon on June Ist, that France’s ideal was 
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the old hopelessly discredited Balance of Power. Here is his 
lamentable declaration : 

To-day, as before the war, we desire peace by the balance 
of power and by organization, with the intention, if unfore- 
seen obstacles should arise for reasons beyond our control, of 
remaining in all circumstances master of our own destiny. 


We trust that all Frenchmen who have a clearer interpretation of 
past history and a more accurate knowledge of present conditions 
will repudiate those sentiments and the selfish policy based on 
them. 


There are many of that hopeless mentality in 
Foes this country, not to say in the United States. 
of the Naval 3 

Treaty. The meagre fruits of the London Naval Con- 
ference are still in danger of being shrivelled 
before they are plucked, through the reactionary spirit of party. 
A debate was lately forced upon the House of Commons by 
certain politicians—and never was narrow national selfishness 
more recklessly displayed—with the object of subjecting the hard- 
won Treaty to further revision, so as to upset the arrangement 
come to with such labour and incidentally to postpone the pro- 
gress of disarmament for, probably, many generations. It was 
the usual contest between those who are working in view of 
“the next war” and those who mean, with God's help and the 
use of common sense, “to abolish war as an instrument of national 
policy.” The Prime Minister had an easy victory over the argu- 
ments for reconsideration, based on a bye-gone state of affairs. 

He asked with much force: 


What is the use of going on arbitrating, making pacts, 
disarmament treaties, and so on, and yet talking, as I was 
sorry to hear the right hon. gentleman [Mr. Baldwin] talking 
this afternoon, as though nothing had happened? 


And then he put in a sentence the position of the rational 
pacifist : 

Our position may be perfectly unsound, but it is perfectly 
clear. It is that by mere military strength you will never get 
security. If we have been taught nothing by the war, then let 
us go on in the way in which we have been going on until 
another war gives us a chance of learning something again. 


It is characteristic of the “Die-hard” that he doesn’t learn by 
experience. However, there was little conviction, but a good 
deal of mere party virus, in this attempt to destroy the Treaty 
and it very deservedly failed. 
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The fate of the instrument in the States is still 
Tet a doubtful. If it is difficult to get people in 
U.S.A. this small island to take a world view of 
national affairs, it seems much harder to induce 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the U.S. Senate to look 
beyond their immense continent, the great mass of whose many 
millions never meet a genuine “foreigner” in all their lives. 
Anyhow, the discussions of that Committee, as reported in our 
press, seem parochial in the extreme, dominated even more than 
our politics by party and, according to the revelations of the 
Shearer case, very much by the machinations of “ Big Business.” 
The object of many Senators appears to be to discredit the 
Administration or to annoy the President or to vent dislike for 
the British, rather than to advance any worthy cause. But it is 
rash for an outsider to dogmatize on necessarily scanty data, 
and, indeed, the militarist folly of certain European nations is 
enough to create an atmosphere of distrust in the New World. 
We are so much at the mercy of the reckless and misguided 
amongst us, whose sayings are repeated, just because of their 
abnormality, by the sensational press, that suspension of judgment 
is the only prudent course. Although the Daily Mail holds the 
odious doctrine that England holds and governs India, not for 
the good of the governed, but simply for her own profit, and calls 
those who oppose that view “ sloppy-minded sentimentalists,” the 
rest of us may fairly protest against being labelled “imperialists” 
on that account. Because Lord Brentford, in some articles in 
the Evening Standard, says: ‘“‘ We are in the Sudan by right of 
conquest,” his countrymen should not be considered as acquies- 
cing in that unChristian title of possession. The sane and 
Christian-minded in every nation should beware of judging other 
peoples by their party politicians. There is a large majority 
of peace-loving folk both in England and America. Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler outweighs a whole fleet of fire-eating admirals, 
whilst the Catholic Association for International Peace, which 
held its fourth annual session in Washington last April, is gradu- 
ally permeating the public mind with those ethical principles 
in favour of law and justice and peace which raise man from 
barbarism. 


War has destroyed the prosperity of the world 

Arms at large; the persistence of the “war-mind,” 
Traffic. which impedes trade and holds up immense 
sums for the maintenance of armies and navies, 

continues to delay any return of material well-being. Therefore, 
the postponement till November of the next, and it is hoped, the 
final, meeting of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference is disappointing. Germany has been waiting for 
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ten years for the fulfilment of the victors’ pledge to reduce 
their forces to the level prescribed for her. Every year's delay 
gives the various vested interests—the most formidable obstacle 
to progress—a firmer grip on the financial world, and floods the 
weary world, which wants houses and tools and ploughs, with the 
munitions of war, all literally spoiling for use. The attempt, 
made by the British Government at the May Council meeting to 
have the 1925 Convention to regulate Arms Traffic put into force, 
was postponed on the plea that no Convention existed yet to 
supervise manufacture. It is noteworthy that efforts to check 
opium consumption have foundered on the same reef. Much 
more opium is manufactured than suffices for the world’s legiti- 
mate needs; one factory in Europe is known to have produced 
in one year more than two and a half times as much heroin as 
the whole world has lawful use for. Of course, the surplus is 
disposed of illicitly. Sensibly enough, a Conference, to meet 
in December, has been arranged by the Council of the League 
to regulate output. But, in the other matter, only moral suasion 
can touch the arms manufacturer, and he is proverbially 
pachydermatous. However, the other day a firm in the States 
cancelled an order for twenty aeroplanes from Russia on hear- 
ing that the Government disapproved of the transaction. That 
is all to the good, but we fear that Russia will still get her tanks 
from some source or other. 


Anything that promises to abolish the suicidal 


~m ae tariff-policy of Continental Europe, which has 
Europe.” done more than even inflated nationalism to 


prevent the return of peace and the recognition 
of the economic solidarity of mankind, deserves a hopeful wel- 
come from all Christians, and that, on the whole, we should be 
glad to extend to M. Briand's “Memorandum on the Organization 
of a Regime of Federal Union in Europe,” issued in its final 
form by the French Embassy on May 17th, if only it had been 
confined to the economic sphere. For the overthrowing, or even 
the partial dismantling, of tariff walls in Europe would greatly 
reduce that persistent international friction which helps to keep 
the war-spirit alive. But M. Briand envisages a much more ex- 
tended federation, of which the economic results are only one 
aspect. Europe is regarded as a section of humanity, differing 
in past history and present interests from the rest of the world, 
and capable of closer association on that account, and therefore, 
always in subordination to the League—M. Briand is insistent on 
that throughout—it should regulate its own concerns in accord- 
ance with its own peculiar needs and purposes. It is, we think, 
obvious that, however M. Briand tries to safeguard the rights of 
the world-wide League of Nations, such an imperium in imperio, 
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as the proposed European Federation could not fail to be, would 
inevitably weaken and disintegrate the larger body. Already 
some of the South American States are lukewarm in their ad- 
hesion to the League because they think that European interests 
are too much to the fore therein; the formation of a highly- 
organized European d/oc would do less than nothing to remove 
their distrust. Moreover, the growth of harmony in the inter- 
national community would be delayed and perhaps brought to an 
end by the organization of the world into separate continental 
or ethnographic groups, such as Empire Federation, the Pan- 
American Union, Eastern Asia, and this new European Con- 
ference, with interests professedly peculiar to each. All that 
M. Briand's project can hope to accomplish can be done, with 
less trouble and danger, by using the existing machinery of the 
League. That particular organization has reached its present 
relative state of efficiency only after ten years of travail and 
vicissitude, and it is still too weak to be exposed to the danger of 
divided interests amongst its supporters. The geographical dis- 
tribution of the British Commonwealth, which belongs both to the 
new world and the old, favours the widest sort of international 


union. 


From the point of view of international peace, 


= ’ which is our only consideration here, any statu- 
Sense tory interference with the natural flow of trade 


is objectionable. But tariffs are an easy way of 
raising revenue, and therefore young and self-concentrated States 
take to them readily and are loth to admit their international draw- 
backs. They are also a ready means of expressing national dis- 
pleasure, and so are used by bellicose governments to annoy their 
neighbours or to work off old grudges. However at times justified 
economically, they are of the nature of attacks on other com- 
munities and acts of legalized extortion against the general con- 
sumer. We note that The Spectator (May roth) asserts that the 
new policy of Empire Free Trade ‘‘would be a great danger to 
international good-will,’’ because of its opposition to the common 
interests of humanity. There is little use in denouncing military 
warfare if it is only to be diverted to another sphere. And so we 
think that Mr. Baldwin spoke with less than his usual prudence 
and common sense at Manchester a month or so ago, when, re- 
ferring to other nations, he described the operation of the tariff- 
weapon thus—‘‘We tell them that ‘if you do not give us some 
advantage, we shall hit you on the head.’ ’’ Even though some 
particular industry, hard-hit by foreign competition, calls out for 
protection, the general sense of the mercantile community is that 
economic barriers are an evil to be abolished. Let us recall the 
international statement, signed by prominent bankers and indus- 
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trialists all over the world and published on October 20, 1926, to 
this effect : 


There can be no recovery in Europe till politicians in all 
territories realize that trade is not a war but a process of ex- 
change, that in time of peace our neighbours are our custo- 
mers, and that their prosperity is a condition of our well-being. 
If we check their dealings, their power to pay their debts 
diminishes, and their power to purchase our goods is reduced. 
Restricted imports involve restricted exports, and no nation 
can afford to lose its export trade. (Italics ours.) 


This manifesto was emphatically endorsed by the Council of the 
International Chamber of Commerce in the same month, and it 
merely extends to the whole world the third of President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points—‘‘The removal, as far as possible, of all 
economic barriers, and the establishment of an equality of trade 
conditions among all the nations consenting to the peace and as- 
sociating themselves for its maintenance.’’ Even in America, 
whose immense internal resources enable her to wield the tariff- 
weapon with ruthless effect, the wisdom of that policy seems to be 
coming into doubt ; to judge by a protest against new proposals of 
protection lately before the Senate, signed by a thousand U.S. 
economists, which concludes with the statement—‘‘A tariff war 
does not furnish good soil for the growth of world peace.’’ The 
tariff-war has, nevertheless, been declared and has been met by a 
chorus of resentment from the various countries adversely affected, 
which certainly will not make for the growth of world peace. 


The report of the Apostolic Delegate to Malta, 
who was sent at the request of the Maltese 
Prime Minister in April, 1929, to judge be- 
tween him and his adversaries, the Catholic 
authorities, has lately been published in a Vatican “White Paper,” 
although from the fullness and frankness of its language one 
would surmise that it was originally meant to be a wholly- 
confidential document. However, the Holy See was practically 
forced, by the Premier’s misleading account of the document, to 
make its contents known, and from them one may now see how 
completely justified was the attitude of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, both in Rome and in Malta, towards Lord Strickland. 
The Franciscan incident in 1928, due to the State’s presuming to 
interfere with the internal affairs of a Religious Order, was 
apparently the culmination of a long series of attempts of the 
Maltese Government, under its Premier’s influence, to upset the 
arrangement whereby, on the island putting itself after the ex- 
pulsion of the French in 1800 under the protection of Great 
Britain, respect for its Catholic traditions was guaranteed. On 


Malta. 
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the establishment of the present Constitution in 1921, the Catholic 
religion was recognized as the religion of the island and its 
clergy made eligible both for Senate and Legislature. Thus the 
inhabitants recognize no clear distinction between religion and 
politics, and the whole outcry in the Protestant press of this 
country is based on ignorance as well as on prejudice. In our 
weekly papers the true bearings of the dispute have been 
adequately set forth, and no more need be said here except to 
point out that Catholics in high position do untold harm if, 
being ignorant of Catholic doctrine regarding the relations be- 
tween Church and State, they allow nationalism to infect their 


Catholicity. 
The Archbishop of Liverpool, in a speech of 


wm. oJ characteristic frankness and vigour (June 22), 
Strengte has put his finger on one chief cause of the 
a wholly unsatisfactory nature of the attempt of 


the Labour Ministry to solve the Education question; which 
attempt has been variously described as a Concordat and a Com- 
promise. The Minister of Education, in his endeavour to please 
everybody, has allowed himself to be unduly influenced by those 
who have no direct locus standi in the matter, viz., the National 
Union of Teachers. Education concerns primarily the parent 
and the child; it is the parent’s duty, either personally or by 
deputy, duly to equip the child for this life and for the next, 
according to his own conscientious belief. As regards her own 
members, the Church has also the duty and the right to provide 
or to supplement the child’s religious education: a similar duty 
and right vest in the State, so as to secure the child's being 
fittingly trained for citizenship. Those parents who can afford 
it send their children to schools of their own choice; in the 
case of poorer parents, the State, rather than allow its future 
citizens to grow up untrained, assumes to a large extent the 
parents’ responsibility and provides or assists elementary schools. 
As real education must be religious as well as secular, these 
schools, if justice is to be done to the parents who have to use 
them for their children, should be fitted to teach religion as well 
as secular subjects, #.e., their staffs, or a certain proportion of 
them, must be trained to impart religious knowledge. It is 
not for the teachers, who, though they really stand iz loco par- 
entis, rejoice to call themselves the servants of the State, to say 
what they will, and what they will not, teach; they must teach 
according to the syllabus provided, and that syllabus, in Catholic 
schools at any rate, cannot exclude full and efficient religious 
instruction. This means that non-Catholic teachers cannot be 
employed, as a rule, in Catholic schools: they have not the 
requisite qualifications. And it should mean that unbelievers 
should not anywhere be entrusted with the training of believers ; 
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only, unhappily, Catholics are the sole people who stand up for 
their conscientious principles in the matter. As we have often 
said, it is to the State’s best interests to have its citizens imbued 
with right moral principles based on a firm faith, and to secure 
that desirable end, it should help in every way those schools which 
train their children so. Moreover, all those, who are sensible of 
the ever-growing encroachments of the bureaucratic State on the 
liberties of the citizen, should try to maintain parental rights 
in this most essential matter. It is too much to hope that the 
Archbishop's exposure of its pretensions will put the N.U.T. in 
its place, but it should animate the Catholic body to a more 
vigorous insistence on its indefeasible educational rights. Clause 
II., as the Archbishop points out, means the gradual extinction 
of the dual system, for it makes no provision for new Catholic 
schools, introduces religious division among the staffs of Catholic 
schools, exposes those schools unprotected to the bigotry of 
local authorities, does not help the really necessitous, and in 
certain circumstances may involve the taking-over of Catholic 
schools without compensation. By a unanimous vote the House 
of Commons in 1923 passed a resolution, on the motion of Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor, “that Catholics have a right to have their 
conscientious convictions respected in all schemes of State Edu- 
cation.” Nothing has since occurred to abrogate that right. 


The question of India is too vast to be dealt 

The with in a note, but we may record a general 

Simon Report. approval of both parts of the Simon Report, 
which, on a basis of undisputed and illuminat- 

ing facts, frames a series of suggestions almost equally indisput- 
able and conceived in a spirit which recognizes the right of 
self-government and points the surest way to attain it. Whatever 
may have been the motives of the earlier conquerors of India 
and whatever may have been the methods by which their rule was 
maintained, no one can doubt that the present British Govern- 
ment is animated by a genuine desire to acquit itself of its 
duty towards the Indian millions. These latter, for the most part 
indigent and illiterate, do not form a real democracy at present ; 
they must be ruled by someone from above, and it is not clear 
that their interests would be better provided for by the small 
minority of educated Indians, racially and religiously divided 
as they are, than by Europeans. The Chinese, a cultured and 
intelligent people, conservative by nature and more racially uni- 
form than the Indians, have unlimited powers of self-government, 
without, apparently, the capacity to use them aright. But the 
Simon Report looks forward in the not far distant future to a 
federated India, prosperous and free to shape her own destinies 
as an equal member of the Commonwealth. It is to be hoped 
that the process of realizing this ideal will be started imme- 
diately, unhindered, or even helped, by Mahatma Gandhi. 
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, Father Rickaby’s letter to the Z7ad/e¢ on the 
Men's subject of the “rights” of animals, should have 
a og ds cleared his ethical teaching, which is merely 
that of the Catholic Church, from the mis- 
understanding with which ignorance of philosophical terms had 
unfortunately invested it. Some people concluded that, because 
animals, being non-moral entities, have no rights in the strict 
sense, man, a moral being, has therefore no duties towards them ; 
whereas his duty is to regard them as God's creatures and to treat 
them as God wishes them to be treated: In other words he has 
to recognize, not their rights, but God's rights in them. The 
venerable author has admitted that he wrote with more emphasis 
than he otherwise would have done, because, at the time of 
writing, there was a wave of sentimentality abroad which exag- 
gerated man's obligations in the matter and threatened to obscure 
certain moral distinctions. It may console those who still think 
his language too unqualified to know that he is preparing a 
“retractatio” of the question which will appear in subsequent 
issues of his valuable treatise. 


. Those who use the reading-rooms of great 
, ..,..., national libraries must be familiar with the 
— — odical Indexes to current periodical literature on the 
reference shelves, running generally into many 
volumes and of course constantly increasing. What they do for 
the world at large, the enterprise of the American National 
Catholic Educational Association is accomplishing for Catholics, 
and already the first number of 7he Catholic Periodical index: 
a Guide to Catholic Magazines, which is to appear four times a 
year, the December number being a compendium of the whole 
year, has been issued (March,1930). It is mainly intended for 
Catholic libraries of every kind, and indexes the monthly and 
weekly papers likely to be within general reach. A preliminary 
list of 36 is analysed in this first issue, five only being from this 
side of the Atlantic. Considering that there are about 150 
Catholic periodicals in the States alone, we wonder at the com- 
pilers’ moderation. A wider range is promised when further 
support is assured. An immense amount of labour, engaged by 
the Library Section of the Association, has gone to the comple- 
tion of this great task, which errs, if at all, on the side of 
exhaustiveness; even stories, poems, and book-reviews are in- 
dexed in the 59 pages of double-column small print. THE 
MONTH, dating back to July, 1929, will, we are assured, be 
included in the June issue. Mr. Francis E. Fitzgerald, Librarian 
of St. Thomas’ College, Scranton, is the general editor, and the 
subscription is $15.00 yearly. 
THE EDITOR. 
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Ill. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Augustine, St., and Modern Pelagianism [Fr. J. Rickaby in Month, July 
1930, p. I}. 

Holy Communion: its Effects [Rev. D. Barry in /rish Ecclesiastical 
Record, June 1930, p. 576]. 

Order, The Sacrament of [M. D. Forrest, M.S.C., in Ecclesiastical 
Review, May 1930, p. 475]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicanism Congregationalist [J. Keating, S.J., in Month, July 1930, 
P- 32]. 

Catholicity, Nonconformist Witness to [Umiverse, June 13, 1930, p. 12]. 

Free-thinkers and Logic [G.K.C. in Universe, June 6, 1930, p. 7]. 

Humanism, the negation of Christianity [R. Hamel in Revue Apolo- 
géligue, June 1930, p. 641]: Catholics and the New Humanism [W. F. 
Sands in Thought, June 1930, p. 5]. 

Joad. Prof., and the N.U.S. [C. C. Martindale, S.J., in University 
Catholic Review, Summer 1930, p. 89]. 

Luther and Knox [P. J. Gannon, S.J., in Studies, June 1930, p. 309]. 

Morality, The New, and its Illusions [Dr. John A. Ryan in Catholic 
World, May 1930, p. 129]. 

Occultism and Freemasonry [L. Roure in Ziudes, June 5, 1930, p. 556]- 


Spurious Relics [H. Thurston in Month, July 1930, p. 51]. 
POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Belgium Independence, Centenary of [T. H. Healy, Ph.D., in America, 
June 7, 1930, p. 204]. 

Birth-Control: how produced by Mammon [R. Ginns, O.P., in Black- 
jriars, June 1930, p. 366]. 

Catholicism and the French Working Class [S. J. Brown, S.J., in 
Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, June 1930, p. 561]. 

Cremation, Pros and Cons [Documentation Catholique, May 31, 1930, 
p- 1370]. 

Education, The Catholic Philosophy of [T. Corcoran, S.J., in S/udies, 
June 1930, p. 199]. 

Medical Missions, Catholic [D. Donnelly in S/wdies, June 1930, p. 240]. 

Pius IX., In Vindication of [H. E. G. Rope in Catholic Gazette, July 
1930, p. 208]. 

Prior Park, Catholic Centenary of [7ad/e/, June 14, 1930, p. 798]. 

Social Evils, Remedies for [H. Sutherland in Catholic Medical 
Guardian, April, 1930, p. 68]. 
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REVIEWS 


1—MODERN MISSIONARY LITERATURE' 


HESE volumes present to us three different aspects of 

Missionary life which no student of Missiology can afford 
to ignore. First in order, we have the stirring account of the 
pioneer work of the Premonstratensian Fathers in Brazil. From 
the time of St. Norbert they have ever been great Missionaries ; 
and in 1894 the Holy See begged the Abbot of Parc, in Belgium, 
to take up this hitherto neglected portion of Southern America. 
They did so, with that accompaniment of joys and failures which 
such work entails; and now, at the eighth centenary of the 
foundation of the Abbey, and the more-than-Silver Jubilee of the 
work on the Mission, Father Maurice Gaspar, one of their number 
in Brazil, has told his story in a graphic and manly form. “ Da 
mihi Belgas,” wrote St. Francis Xavier from the Indies. Brazil 
is happy to be served by such men. 

The next portion of the study concerns the recruiting for 
the Missions; and Dr. Maire has produced a most informative 
book, which will greatly aid research. Briefly, he describes in 
historical sequence the foundation, aim and achievement of the 
Orders and Congregations of the Church. Now every such 
Order is in some sense Missionary; just as the Church herself 
is essentially Apostolic ; but the author has preserved the balance 
well. It is noteworthy that in the fourth part, which contains 
nine chapters, all the Congregations referred to as established 
in modern times, are essentially Missionary bodies. 

Lastly, it is well that the Missionaries themselves should meet 
from time to time in conference, weary though they be from the 
strife, and with a view perhaps warped from their very nearness 
to a work, which prevents them from appreciating the bigness 
of the Church. The seventh of these valuable conferences, the 
results of which have been but recently printed, took place at 
Louvain last August. The Fathers, representing twelve Mis- 
sionary Orders and Congregations, met to interchange views, to 
learn of inspiring progress beyond the confines of their own 
individual Mission, and above all to draw hope and encourage- 
ment from contact with other great spirits. If the subject was 
“The Obstacles to Conversion,” it was to be discussed in no 


*(1) Zrente Années de’ Apostolat au Brésil. Par les Prémonstrés du Parc. 
Malines, Dessain. Pp. 165. Price, 20.00 fr. (2) Histoire des Instituts Religienx 
et Missionaires. Par Dr, Elie Maire. Lethielleux. Pp. xii. 343. Price, 25.00 fr. 
(3) Obstacles 2 Apostolat. Louvain: Museum Lessianum. Pp. 260. Price, 16.00 fr. 
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mood of dejection; rather was it a means to focus thought on 
better methods of attack. We expected to hear of Zionism, 
Islamism and the poverty of the Black races; but Father d’Souza, 
of the Jesuit Madura Mission, had something new to tell of the 
influence of the English Press and literature generally on neo- 
Hinduism. That the Hindu favours Western study, no frequenter 
of the British Museum or of Russell Square is likely to deny. 
That he absorbs a false interpretation of Christianity from the 
monuments of our literature is equally certain; and the present 
Indian unrest is in part the result of the mal-assimilation of 


West by East. 


2—HOW ELIZABETH FAILED IN IRELAND' 


N this important book Father Myles Ronan traces the history 

of the attempt made by the English Government to establish 
Protestantism in Ireland down to the year 1580, and thus provides 
a sequel to his former work, ‘‘The Reformation in Dublin: 1536— 
1558.’’ It is a tangled story that the author has to tell, just be- 
cause in the Ireland of those days there was no unity of govern- 
ment. Beyond the narrow strip of the Pale, ‘‘the country,’’ writes 
Froude, ‘‘was parcelled among a multitude of independent chiefs 
who acknowledged no sovereignty but that of strength, who levied 
tribute on the individuals of the Pale as a reward for nominal pro- 
tection of their rights and as a compensation for abstaining from 
the plunder of their farms. Their swords were their sceptres, their 
codes of right the Brehon traditions.’’ Interwoven, thus, with the 
fight for the Faith, were regional resistance ever renewed to the 
political usurpations of the English, frequent outbreaks of tradi- 
tional strife between various clans with their accompaniment of 
raids and seizure of property, and the struggle of individual chief- 
tains to retain, against opponents of Irish or Norman-Irish blood, 
the headship or overlordship cf a district. England, indeed, may 
be said to have maintained her sway in Ireland largely owing to 
the jealousies and rivalries between the various chiefs and their 
consequent lack of cohesion and united action against the alien 
intruder, just as on the larger field of Europe, the ‘‘Reformation’’ 
was able to establish itself by reason-of the political differences 
existing between the Kings of France and the Hapsburgs, and 
the failure of these rulers to present a united front to the onsets 
of the new heresy. Fitzmaurice, the Catholic leader, it is true, with 
deeper insight into the needs of the time, looked to the good of the 
country as a whole, and laboured for years to unite the chieftains 
into some sort of national confederacy in defence of the Faith, 


* The Reformation in Ireland under Elizabeth: 1558—1580. Londoe: Long- 
mans. Pp. xxviii. 672. Price, 21s. 
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either under a native leader appointed by the Pope or under a 
ruler from abroad ; but though he caused some temporary embar- 
rassment to the English Government, the confederacy was too 
loosely knit together to achieve permanent success, never resulted 
in really concerted action, and was practically brought to an end 
by his own early death and the failure of the ‘‘Irish Expedition.’’ 
Essentially, at least for a great part of the period, the history is 
local not national; and as the story progresses to and fro from 
chieftain to chieftain, region to region, and see to see, the reader 
is left with a deep sense of bewilderment, due inevitably to the maze 
of divisions that existed in the Ireland of those days. 

Yet, tangled as the story is, there emerges from it clear beyond 
dispute, the fact that bishops, clergy and people, maintained per- 
sistent opposition to the ‘‘Reformed Religion’’ and that the at- 
tempt to establish it proved a decided failure. The extreme caution 
with which the Government proceeded during the early years of 
the reign, the setting up, later, of Presidents in the Provinces to 
secure more effective control, the attempted plantation of parts of 
Ulster and Munster by English Protestants and the periodic 
dragooning of the country by Perrot, Filton, Drury, Sidney and 
the rest, with its attendant horror of hangings and wholesale 
devastation of crops,—all proved of no permanent avail : the Irish 
people, true to the religion of their forefathers, and knowing its 
truth, refused to accept a false and alien creed. So it was even 
in cities and towns such as Waterford and Youghal where a garri- 
son was temporarily stationed. ‘‘The priest might be driven out 
for a time, but seldom hesitated to return the moment the soldiers 
had taken their departure to other fields of activity.’’ ‘‘At Dun- 
garvan, for instance,’’—we learn from the report made in 1574 by 
Captain Diego Oritz, the Spanish emissary,—‘‘the Franciscans and 
Dominicans had to fly to the mountains or seek refuge in caves 
or cellars every time the English troops appeared on the scene; 
but they returned the moment the way was clear, and went on with 
their work just as if nothing had happened in the interval.’’ The 
same thing occurred even after Sidney’s grand tour of north, west 
and south: it resulted only in a temporary subjection to English 
rule : permanent force was a necessity to achieve a lasting success 
and without such a force anything like a ‘‘reform’’ was out of the 
question. Sidney himself confessed as much. As late even as 1577, 
Sir William Drury, President of Munster had to lament to 
Walsingham that in Waterford ‘‘Masses infinite they have in their 
several churches every morning without fear. I have spied them, 
for I chanced to arrive last Sunday at 5 in the clock in the morn- 
ing, and saw them resort out of the churches by heaps. This is 
shameful in a reformed city, but I judge them rather enemies than 
subjects.’’ And in the same year the Protestant Bishop of Meath, 
had a like story to tell. ‘‘I find great boldness generally,’’ he 
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writes to the Lord Deputy, ‘‘as well by word as by action, against 
the received religion. Masses be rife, little less than openly said, 
friars show themselves openly, two of them being here at Navan 
of late were apprehended by some of my men, but quickly rescued 
and my men put in hazard of their lives: this was done by no 
worse than by the Portrief of the town and some other of his 
brethren, which act they durst not for their lives have committed 
(as I thought), within this quarter of a year, such courage is now 
gotten as these disorders be generally committed.’’ English 
officials in Ireland, indeed, recognized that force alone could estab- 
lish the ‘‘reform’’ : Waterhouse, who had heen Sidney’s secretary, 
openly declared the same in a letter of June 14, 1574: ‘‘Whenever 
any alteration [in the deputyship] shall happen, let all offices be 
given to soldiers of experience and none other. I would the Queen 
would also so bestow her bishoprics, for there is scarce any sign of 
religion nor no room for justice till the sword hath made a way for 
the law.’’ ‘‘Thus even in 1574,’ comments our author, ‘‘there 
was scarcely any sign of a ‘reformed’ Church. Unless ‘reform’ 
was backed by force, there was little hope that persuasion and 
preaching would convert the natives to it. The remedy, there- 
fore, was the Bible in one hand and the sword in the other, and 
preferably, both in the hands of the ‘reformed bishops.’ ’’ Such 
military domination, however, entailed a larger expenditure on the 
army than the parsimonious Elizabeth would allow. In consequence 
no permanent effective control of the country was secured during 
this period. This, indeed, led to a marked difference between 
the circumstances of the Catholics as a body in Ireland and those 
of their co-religionists in England. ‘Terrible as were the periodic 
ravages caused by the English soldiers in Ireland, there was not 
exercised towards Irish Catholics that constant pressure which the 
Government brought to bear upon those of the same Faith in this 
country. That is not to minimize the magnificent constancy of the 
Irish priests and people nor the sad fall of so many in England. 
The adherence of the Irish to the Faith and their persistent oppo- 
sition to the ‘‘reform’’ is indeed the glory of the nation; and the 
abundant evidence of it, brought forward by Father Ronan, should 
destroy once and for all that strange claim to continuity put for- 
ward even in these days by some Protestant clergymen of that 
country. 

There is, however, a darker aspect of the history which the 
author does not hesitate to disclose,—‘‘the deplorable state of the 
people in religious matters during the first twenty years of the 
reign of Elizabeth,’’ due partly to the disorganization caused as 
well by the religious changes of the preceding years as by the con- 
stant turmoil of the period under review, but partly also to the 
neglect of those who should have been the people’s spiritual guides. 
Of the bishops, indeed, Father Wolfe, the Papal Commissary, had 
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hard things to say : and though our author, by the explanation of 
Father Wolfe’s point of view, modifies somewhat his severity, yet 
he acknowledges that the bishops, it is clear, were not true pastors 
of their flocks. Discipline among the clergy and people seemed to 
concern them little, as they themselves, in many cases, at all 
events, of which we have proof, did not show the good example. 
The neglect of preaching was notorious. Dr. Sander said that 
‘‘scarcely ever was there a sermon.’’ And James Fitzmaurice calls 
the bishops ‘‘blind pastors’’ and sees ‘‘the sheep in want of a 
pastor.’’ ‘‘The reason of this,’’ says the author, ‘‘is not far to 
seek. Scarcely two dozen of the priests of Ireland at the time had 
any College education. There were no theological schools at 
home. Outside the friars who had some kind of theological train- 
ing there were few who had the necessary qualifications.’’ With 
this ‘‘lack of teaching and preaching and the demoralization of 
the clergy it is no wonder that the people grew up in ignorance not 
only of the Sacraments but of the principles of religion and of the 
Creed itself.’’ The morals of the people suffered in consequence, 
and there is no doubt that they became very lax. It was ignorance, 
however, rather than malice, and Tanner himself, who painted 
such a black picture of their condition, declared that ‘‘so well 
inclined are they, rather prompted by the Holy Spirit, to a good 
life, that it needs but the admonition or reproof of a good man 
and forthwith they are dissolved in tears, lamenting that they 
knew not such things were sins or contrary to the commandments 
of God.’’ 

As regards papal appointments to the Irish sees, it is interesting 
to note that they were as many at least as the average present 
appointments. ‘‘Episcopal succession, therefore, was continued 
in places where it was possible for an Irish bishop to officiate, and 
indeed in places like Cork where there was a chance that the Catho- 
lic bishop could exercise his office. Within the Pale, of course, 
it would have been hopeless to expect that a Catholic bishop could 
even reside.’’ This gives an important indication of the papal 
policy in such matters and is not without its significance for the 
understanding of the papal attitude towards the appointment of 
bishops in England. 

It only remains to congratulate Father Ronan on a work which 
is indeed a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the period. 
It is to be hoped that a wide circulation of the book will encourage 
him to pursue still further his studies of the Reformation in 
Ireland. 

L. H. 
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3—A FRANCISCAN ON ST. THOMAS' 


HE title of this book does not convey to the uninitiated a 

true idea of its importance. It is with no insignificant domes- 

tic quarrel amongst Thomists that Dr. O’Mahony is concerned. 
The subject bears on the most profound issues of religion and 
philosophy, and the manner in which it is here treated places the 
book very high amongst English works on Scholastic thought. 
In Belgium and in France there exists a school of Thomists which 
has attracted much attention and some opposition. Its leaders 
claim that the factor of desire or love plays a larger part in the 
metaphysic of St. Thomas than was supposed, that the ideal of 
knowledge is intuition, and that it is this intuition and the desire 
of it which lie before and behind our concepts and judgments, and 
measure their limitations and their efficacy. The human mind 
is capax entis because it is capax Dei, and it is the ideal of in- 
tuition which makes our minds uneasy until they shall rest in God. 
Now if this be so, the question arises immediately, what kind of 
possession is implied by the natural desire of the soul,—if indeed 
the word ‘‘natural’’ be rightly employed in this context? The 
usual answer follows a distinction between a natural knowledge 
and the supernatural vision of God as He is. But,—and this 
school has emphasized this fact,—there is no denying that St. 
Thomas in many places, implicitly and explicitly, asserts the end 
of knowledge to be the vision of God’s essence. A pretty problem, 
therefore, awaits solution, and it is with this that Dr. O’Mahony 
deals. He shows himself well-read in all the literature of the sub- 
ject and brings a most sympathetic understanding to his task, 
and he treats, too, the problem in the only way worthy of it; that 
is to say, he gives a luminous explanation of the chief metaphysical 
principles involved and derives from them an answer, which, as 
he hopes, may satisfy both the adventurous and the conservative. 
The key to the solution is to be found in the text of St. Thomas : 
**Soli Deo beatitudo perfecta est naturalis. Cujuslibet autem 
creaturae esse beatum non est naturale sed naturae finis.’’ This 
means that there is a degree of natural happiness which man can 
attain by his native powers, and there is an end which can be given 
to man and desired beyond these powers. The horizon of every 
intelligent creature, however limited its nature be, stretches to 
infinity, because mind and will connote in a certain sense absolute 
truth and goodness. In what we are and can be of our own effort, 
we thank God ; for what we might be but can never be of our own 
effort, we pray God. On this distinction Dr. O’Mahony works 
out what he conceives to be the mind of St. Thomas on this 


* The Desire of God. By James E. O'Mahony, O.S.F.C., M.A., Ph.D. 
London: Longmans. Pp. 263. Price, tos. 6d. 
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question. I am not sure that all Thomists will take this medicine 
gratefully. Already the followers of Cajetan have shown resis- 
tance. They distrust the weight put on to desire by writers like 
P. Rousselot, P. Maréchal and others and suspect that St. Thomas 
is being forced to talk the language of St. Augustine. Dr. 
O’Mahony, though himself a Franciscan, writes with enthusiasm 
of St. Thomas, but it is only fitting that he should express that 
interpretation of him which brings him closer to the great Augus- 
tinian traditions, of which St. Bonaventure was so noble a repre- 
sentative. It is to be hoped that Dr. O’Mahony’s offer of an 


alliance may not be in vain. 
M. D’A. 





SHORT NOTICES. 
APOLOGETIC. 


R. Vernon Johnson's very calm and very straightforward account of 

his conversion to Catholicism, written mainly for the information of 
those who had previously followed his spiritual guidance, was taken as 
a challenge by two Anglican writers, who forthwith published an 
“ answer,” a book in strange contrast both in tone and substance to 
that which called it forth; so captious, indeed, so ill-tempered and so 
ill-mannered, that Catholic writers for the most part, thought it un- 
worthy of serious notice, and many Anglicans considered its publication 
a misfortune. Mr. Johnson, it will be remembered—those who have not 
yet read his fascinating book will be glad to know that One Lord one 
Faith (Sheed and Ward) can now be obtained for 1s.—was led by the 
shining of the note of holiness in the Church to study her other equally 
conspicuous marks; his critics pretend to find in this a mere emotional 
impulse and are amusingly superior. However, their bitter little book, 
negligible as an attack on the Church, is invaluable as a revelation of 
the decay of “ Anglo-Catholicism,” and from this point of view Father 
MacGillivray, University Chaplain at Cambridge, has thought it worthy 
of examination, in a volume called Father Vernon and His Critics (B.O. 
and W.: 2s. 6d.). What emerges from this orderly and logical analysis, 
conducted with charity and good temper, is that the .\nglican champions 
are so ignorant of theology and history that they do not know what 
tells against them and are unaware that their own standpoint is pure 
rationalism. Rightly, Father MacGillivray concentrates on that inevit- 
able development of the original Protestant principle of private judgment, 
which has carried the “ Anglo-Catholics” far beyond the Evangelical 
position into the ranks of Modernism. This is the real significance of 
the attack on Mr. Vernon Johnson; it is inspired, not so much by anti- 
papalism—though there is plenty of that—as by free thought, and it 
marks a definite breach between modern “ Anglo-Catholicism ” and the 
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spirit of the Oxford Movement, from which it claims descent. It is 
a sad revelation, for it means a widespread decay of faith under the 
assaults of that poisonous “ Liberalism,” the victory over the Establish- 
ment which Newman foresaw so clearly. Father MacGillivray’s fine 
piece of apologetic must stand beside Mr. Johnson’s; the book with 
which it is concerned finds its natural affinity with Littledale’s “ Plain 
Reasons,” of which it is the imperfect echo. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Pére Guitton, S.J., whose larger life, in two volumes, of Leon Harmel 
we reviewed at length in THE MONTH for November of last year, has 
condensed that important work, which was “crowned” by the Academy, 
into what is still a substantial book—La Vie Ardente et Féconde de 
Leon Harmel (“ Editions Spes": 12fr.). What the non-Catholic world 
is groping for—some means of ending the disastrous strife between 
Capital and Labour—this enlightened man found in application of Chris- 
tian principles to industrialism, under the guidance of Leo XIII. We 
trust that this cheaper edition will bring his inspiring example before the 
eyes of more employers everywhere, both Catholic and otherwise. 

It is more than fourteen years since Bishop Hedley died, yet we 
venture to think that his memory is still green amongst us. For he 
was a thinker and a writer, as well as a zealous and successful ad- 
ministrator: he has contributed at least one classic—his Spiritual Retreat 
—to our ascetic literature: his sermon-collections rest on the same 
shelves as Newman's, and are taken down perhaps as often. He did 
much to uphold the religious and sacerdotal ideal amongst the clergy and 
in communities of nuns, and to his own brethren at Ampleforth and 
Belmont he was a continual source of strength and inspiration. His 
biography—The Life of Bishop Hedley, by Dom J. Anselm Wilson, D.D. 
(B.O. and W.: 12s. 6d.)}—is a composite work, in the sense that several 
worked successively in its production, but, nevertheless, the result is one 
rounded whole, made perhaps more complete from the contribution of 
different minds. It is very readable, for the Bishop became a prominent 
man from the beginning of his religious life, and, though the record is 
strictly a “ Life” and not a “ Times” as well, his share in the eccle- 
siastical history and development of the country was no small one. First 
of all, within the bounds of his Benedictine life at Ampleforth, the pre- 
sent prosperity of which owes much to his zeal; then later, at Belmont, 
at that time the seat of the bishopric of Newport and Menevia, 
finally both as Coadjutor to Bishop Brown and as his successor as 
diocesan, his untiring energy and great intellectual powers found fruitful 
exercise. As Bishop his oratorical powers made him the spokesman 
of the Hierarchy on great ceremonial occasions, and, one gathers, only 
his age and his own declared reluctance, prevented him being nominated 
to Westminster when Cardinal Vaughan died. A chapter is rightly 
devoted to his literary work, much of which has still to be sought in 
the back files of periodicals, like the Dudlin, and one to his “ inner 
life "—the source of his impressive personality. Engrossing as the 
story is, it might have been more so, had not much of the MS. material 
gathered by his first biographer disappeared, and had various collections 
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of his letters to eminent people like Cardinal Mercier, W. Ward, and 
Baron von Hiigel been at the disposal of Dom Wilson. However, we 
are grateful for what has been given us—a clear and well-balanced pic- 
ture of a holy Religious, a great Bishop, a distinguished scholar and 
writer, to become a permanent part of our spiritual heritage. 


HISTORICAL, 


Father Dreves, of Mill Hill, has provided much interesting and indeed 
amusing information about the labours of the Franciscan Missionaries 
(Mill Hill Sisters) on the vast Uganda Mission, in his well-illustrated 
book of sketches called The African Chronicles of Brother Giles (Sands 
and Co.: 5s.n.). The various episodes are either personal experiences 
or compiled from letters and descriptions, but one and all show what 
heroic and consoling work Mother Kevin and her sisterhood have accom- 
plished in that section of the vineyard during 27 years. She wants one 
hundred more volunteers for the Uganda Mission—nurses, teachers, 
etc.—to supplement the staff already there, and we do not doubt that she 


will get them. j 


VERSE. 


In Scattered Thoughts, by Francis Jackman (Stockwell: 2s.), we are 
given some 200 thoughts, so familiar in many cases as to be mere plati- 
tudes, set out in clever quatrains. Taken a few at a time they make 
pleasant enough reading, and one may presume it is thus they are meant 
to be read. 

Miss Michael's Pedlar’s Pieces, illustrated by M. Q. Nais and very 
attractively produced by Wards (Woodgrange Press: 2s. 6d. n.), tell in 
pleasant, easy verse, of Ireland—her scenery, her simple lovable people, 
her dead heroes,—a nice companionable book, to be slipped into one's 
pocket and taken out to be read in the open air. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The life of a tramp is a wasted life, unless it is freely undertaken with 
the object of collecting and retailing experience. The unliterary solitary 
while far from being a god, is not far from the race of beasts, for his 
time is mainly spent in creating and satisfying animal desires. A 
series of nature sketches called Field and Fair: travels with a Donkey 
in Ireland (Talbot Press: 3s. 6d.), by Padraic O'Conaire, translated from 
the Irish by Cormal Breathnach, and illustrated in black and white by M. 
MacLiammoir, justify by their delicacy and closeness of observation the 
otherwise seemingly aimless existence which provided material for them. 

It is not easy to criticize the little book which Father Vincent McNabb 
calls Thoughts Twice-dyed (Sheed and Ward: 2s. 6d. n.), which contains 
a selection of aphorisms by an acute and sound philosopher on a variety 
of moral and spiritual subjects. The wisdom is sometimes so condensed 
that it calls for deep consideration, but time so spent is not wasted. 
What light, for instance, is thrown on a familiar phrase—“ Art for Art's 
sake,” by “ One might as well say—' Food for food's sake ’.” 
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A supplementary number of the American Classical Weekly, issued in 
March of this year, contains a paper read by Father P. F. Donnelly, S.J. 
before “ The Classical Association of the Atlantic States,” held at 
Princeton University, on the figure of speech called Zitotes. The com- 
bination of unusual literary skill and minute philological scholarship, 
which procured for the Fordham Professor this invitation, is not too 
common in the Catholic body, and we are glad to call attention to his 
valuable paper. It deals minutely with a literary form known to us 
through Cicero as deminutio and extenuatio but more familiar under its 
Greek dress as meiosis and litotes. Father Donnelly treats successively 
of the history of this term, its definition and origin, and lastly its typical 
use in Homer. 

A stock instance of /itotes, quoted by most rhetoricians, is the Virgi- 
lian phrase: non sum adeo informis; ‘“‘1 am not so uncomely.” The 
understatement conveys a strong claim to beauty, and there is also a 
suggestion of irony. Father Donnelly gives reasons for distinguishing 
between negative and affirmative statements. To the latter he would re- 
strict the term meiosis, defining it as “ an understatement where more is 
meant than is said.” Zitofes, on the other hand, he would define as “a 
figure of speech in which what is said asserts more than is asserted by 
the opposite which it denies." He quotes Homer largely in illustration, 
and draws further examples from Milton, Shakespeare, Tennyson and 
others. 

We consider this development of a detail of classical erudition symp- 
tomatic of a movement that for some time has been silently afoot among 
the Catholic Universities of the United States. So far, Catholics in 
English-speaking countries have not been prominent in counteracting 
the rationalistic perversion of learning, exemplified by some of the 
“ higher criticism " of the Gospels and Christian Origins. To take 
adequate part in the arduous task of Apologetics, profound classical 
erudition is indispensable. The Catholic Universities of America are 
now beginning to arm their students with the weapons of scholarship, 
so misused by Rationalists, to be employed in the defence of Truth, and 
Father Donnelly’s work is a welcome earnest of what can be done. 

As Miss Lowe's object is mainly to assist Catholics to gain familiarity 
with Church Latin, she has chosen the bulk of the extracts in her Folia 
Latina (B.O. and W.: 2s. 6d.) from the Vulgate and ecclesiastical writers. 
However, there are specimens of Cicero and Vergil and Catullus by way 
of illustrating the classical styles and inducing the learner to go further 
afield. Notes and a copious vocabulary provide all the assistance neces- 
sary for beginners. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Rather than postpone notice of the C.S.G. Year-Book for 1930, we 
must say a short word or two about it here. It deals with the very im- 
portant question, Catholics and the Public Medical Services (C.S.G., 
Oxford: 1s.n.), and is written by Dr. Letitia Fairfield, a lady thoroughly 
experienced in its subject. This is an age of enlightened sympathy with 
the young, especially with those who are handicapped in any way by 
nature or environment, and Catholics should welcome the guidance for 
their Christian sympathies herein given them by one who knows. 
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An old friend and favourite of the zealous priest, The Priest’s Manual 
for the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass (B.O. and W.: 2s. 6d.), compiled 
originally in 1858 by Father George Porter, S.J., has been reprinted 
to inspire and edify the present generation as it has those gone by. An 
excellent present for the newly-ordained. 

The literary flood from the C.T.S. Offices continues unabated. The 
Mortara Mystery, by the Rev. A. Day, tells the story of an important 
historical incident in the reign of Pope Pius IX., of which no adequate 
account has hitherto appeared in English. The Life of the Blessed 
Virgin, by the Rev. O. R. Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R., brings together all 
we know from the Gospels and the traditions of the Church about the 
Queen of Heaven. The Carfin Grotto, by the Rev. T. N. Taylor, is an 
inspiring record of the origin and growth of a great popular resort of 
devotional pilgrimages, the “Lourdes” erected in a Scotch mining village 
near Glasgow. The Miraculous Medal, by Miss Cecil Kerr, calls atten- 
tion to a great means of grace, bestowed by Our Lady just a hundred 
years ago, the occasion of the conversion of the famous Alphonse 
Ratisbonne. The short life (Michael: an Apostolate of Suffering) of a 
little boy invalid, who died full of merits at the age of twelve years, is 
told with much delicacy by Pére E. Henri and translated by Mother 
Keppel. A large-print, stiff, four-page card which contains the Order of 
Baptism will be found very useful in all parish churches. Frideswide, by 
Elizabeth Macnamara; True Honours, by Marian Nesbitt; and The 
Prisoners of Framlingham, by John Booth, are welcome additions to the 
fiction series, whilst in the smaller format appear First Corinthians, 
edited by Father R. Eaton; The Last Sacraments and Prayers for the 
Dying, edited by Father Martindale; and The Gift of God, Reflections on 
the Eucharist, by Father F. M. de Zulueta. 

The America Press, in addition to its fortnightly issue of selected 
articles, addresses, etc., which have already appeared elsewhere, is gradu- 
ally creating a valuable library of pamphlet-apologetics at 5 cents a copy. 
In Four Great Converts, Father John LaFarge, S.J., draws appropriate 
morals from the conversions of Mr. Chesterton, Father Knox, Mr. Vernon 
Johnson, and Johannes Jorgensen. What Catholics do not Believe, by 
Father T. J. S. McGrath, clears away common errors regarding allegi- 
ance, marriage, oaths, etc., which still have vogue in the States. If 
God's Church is false then there is no God is the theme of Father Martin 
Scott’s logical and convincing Catholicism True as God. 

The attractive little series of booklets called The King’s Gift, devoted 
to bringing home to the young the inexhaustible significance of the 
Catholic Faith, and compiled by Father W. J. Raemers, C.SS.R., has 
been enriched by the issue of Parts 4 and 5 (Sands and Co.: 2d. each), 
dealing mainly with the Holy Eucharist. 

The Carlisle Diocesan Conference, held last October at Keswick, was 
devoted to “Reunion” and duly reported in the local press. In The 
Carlisle Conference on Reunion (Ampleforth Abbey: 2d.) Father J. B. 
McLaughlin, 0.S.B., analyses from the Catholic point of view the medley 
of opinions therein expressed, and draws several apposite morals. The 
approaching Lambeth Conference will only be Carlisle “ writ large.” 
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